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Hotes. 
THE PRENDERGAST BARONETCY. 

Sir B. Burke, in bis‘ Extinct Baronetage,’ gives 
the descent of Sir Thomas Prendergast, upon whom 
a baronetcy is said to bave been conferred in 1699, 
as follows. Thomas Prendergast (descended from 
Maurice de Prendergast, who accompanied the 
first Norman invaders to Ireland) was of Newcastle, 
co, Tipperary, born 1614, married Eleanor, sister 
of Walter, eleventh Earl of Ormonde, and had 
issue, Jeffrey, Thomas, and James, and died 1725, 
aged 111, ‘‘as appears on his tombstone at New- 
castle, near Clonmel.” His son, Thomas Prender- 
gast, Esq., colonel in the army of William III. 
and Queen Anne, discovered a plot against the life 
of the king, and was rewarded with a baronetcy 
and the estate of Gort. He married Penelope, 
only daughter of the first Earl of (sic) Cadogan, 
and was killed at Maplaquet, 1709, leaving issue 
Thomas, his heir, the second baronet, who d.s.p. 
1760, when the title became extinct. The arms 
are given as Gules, a saltire or and az. 

Elsewhere (‘ Peerage,’ sub tit. “Gort ”), however, 
Sir Bernard gives quite another pedigree in sub- 
stitution of this impossible one. He says the first- 
named Thomas, who married Eleanor, sister of the 
Earl of Ormonde, had issue James, Robert, and 
Edmund, which last, who died about 1656, was 
father of Thomas of Croane, “ who lived to be more 


than yo old, as appears by his tomb at New- 
castle.” This Thomas died 1725, having married 
Eleanor, daughter and coheir of David Condon, 
Esq., “the attainted chief of that once powerful 
sept,” and had issue Thomas, first baronet, who 
married Penelope, sister of William, first Earl 
Cadogan, and had Thomas, the second and last 
baronet. The arms given are a saltire vaire, or 
and az. 

Now Dean Swift, in a lampoon on Sir Thomas 
Prendergast, the first baronet, writes thus of him : 

What ! thou spawn of him who shamed our isle, 

Traitor, in, and informer vile ! 

What was thy grandsire, but a mountaineer 

Who held a cabin for ten groats a year : 

Whose Master, Moore, preserved him from a halter, 

For stealing cows! nor could he read the Psalter. 

The allusions are thus explained in foot-notes in 
the Aldine edition of Swift’s ‘Works.’ The father 
of Sir Thomas Prendergast engaged in a plot to 
murder King William III., but, to avoid being 
hanged, turned informer against his associates, for 
which he was rewarded with a good estate and 
made a baronet. The ‘‘ grandsire” was ‘‘ a poor 
thieving cottager under Mr. Moore, condemned at 
Clonmel assizes to be hanged for stealing cows,” 
but for whom a pardon was procured by Mr. Moore. 
This Mr. Moore’s grandson, Guy Moore, was badly 
treated by Sir Thomas Prendergast, and Swift’s - 
comment on the matter is :— 

Just Heaven ! to see the dunghill bastard brood 

Survive in thee, and make the proverb good. 
The pos being, “ Save a thief from the gallows 
and he will cut your throat.” 

As Swift wrote in Sir Thomas Prendergast’s life- 
time, and his lines would be pointless if the origin 
of Sir Thomas, as stated by him, were not in 
accordance with facts, it would seem that the 
baronet’s descent from the knightly Norman and 
his affiliation to the Newcastle family, as alleged by 
Sir Bernard Burke, are utterly mythical. The 
name Prendergast has been for generations, and 
I believe still is, plentiful amongst the lower 
orders in and about that portion of the county Tip- 
perary where Clonmel is situated. I may add 
that the baronetcy does not appear in Betham’s 
list of creations, and Mr. Foster says “no king’s 
letter is enrolled, nor did any patent ever pass.” 

Sioma Tav. 

Hobart, Tasmania, 


“BOOK TERMS.” 

I seem to prefer the words ‘‘ book terms” to 
‘* bibliographical terms,” or “ bibliographical tech- 
nical terms,” which is more, perhaps, what I mean, 
I always wish we could get some short word that 
would express the meaning of these three in one ; 
but bibliographers do not appear to have the 
faculty, which is so common at our universities, of 
shortening all long words ; a thing also done in 
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the Stock Exchange. Slang it is probably called 
at first. I need hardly illustrate what I mean ; 
but “bus” for omnibus and “ bike” for bicycle 
are examples. I suppose we cannot write simply 
“bi” for bibliographical. If one could, “ bi- 
terms,” when everybody knows the meaning, 
would do. Unfortunately, as Dr. Murray would 
say, “bi” is already “pre-occupied by another 
meaning.” See the ‘Oxford Eoglish Dictionary,’ 
under “ Ananym.” 

I have lately wanted to use different terms for 
different titles ; for example, “half-title,” “title,” 
“head-title,”“ running-title,” terms which I thought 
were settled in their meanings. Hal/f-title is the 
half title given before the title-page, or whole title ; 
in early books it was just about half the title-page. 
Title I apprehend requires no description, Head- 
title is that at the very beginning or first page of 
the book. Running-title is that which runs along 
the top of every page, and is often made the silliest 
thing in a book by hundreds of repetitions. For 
example, in a book entitled ‘The Art of Swim- 
ming,’ these words are repeated on every page. 

I have referred to several works for the words 
above, but have not been very successful. In ‘A 
Martyr to Bibliography,’ by O. Hamst, 1867, there 
is ‘‘ A List of Technical Bibliographical Terms” 
(several of which were then for the first time intro- 
duced into the English language, and have since 
taken root, according to the ‘Oxford English Dic- 
tionary’; see, for example, under “‘ Autonym”), 
bat the word “title” is not given. In fact the 
list refers more to (here, again, I want a word, 
one word, that will express) anonymous and 

udonymous literature; “anonyma” would do, 

t that word is already occupied with another 
meaning.* I have also looked at John Power's 
* Handy Book about Books,’ which is silent, though 
it gives a long list of ‘‘ bi-words,” including all 
those of O. Hamst. I have also referred to the 
“ Suggestions on the Art of Describing Books Biblio- 
graphically ” of the above-named O. Hamst, pub- 
lished in a work (as a friend remarks) “ with the 
somewhat misleading ” title of ‘Aggravating Ladies’ 
in 1880, a misfeasance for which I can say on 
authority he has already been amply punished ; 
but although he has some interesting remarks on 
titles, they are treated of in a way totally different 
from that which I am now discussing. 

The learned ‘‘ bi-treatises” of Pisanus Fraxi 
discuss most ‘‘ bi-subjecte,” and accordingly I find 
this one mentioned, but only to confuse me. 
thought the term “half-title” was as definitely 


ht when I wrote this; 


* So I th 
English Dictionary’ I 


to the ‘ Oxfo 


but on referring 
do not find the 


word “anonyme,” and yet I seem to have a recollection 
of ite being used as the title of a book some years ago. 
Bat if Dr. Murray does not know the word, surely it may 
be adopted, i.¢, “‘anonyma”’=anonyms and pseudo- 
pyws. 


I of these “ b 


settled as title, but it appears, if Pisanus Fraxi is 


right, I am wrong. In ‘Catena Librorum,’ &,, 
1885, p. xiii, he says :— 

“Nor has bibliography attained the position of an 
exact science—its nomenclature is not yet fixed. To 
adduce but a single instance. Many books have three 
distinct titles, which sometimes vary in their wording ; 
two of these (when the third is entirely ignored, as in a 
recently published volume, ‘ Authorship and Publica- 
tion,’* the sole object of which is to explain and define 
these doubtful points) are spoken of by English biblio- 
graphers indiscriminately as the ‘half-title,” I have 
endeavoured to give a separate and distinct name to each, 
That which precedes the full title-page, ‘ faux-titre ' in 
French, I call ‘ bastard-title,’ that which follows the 
—_ee heads the first page of text I term ‘ half- 

ie, 

Now here is a proposition to u all—to 
give us two meanings for w balf-trele.” I never 
heard before of the second, nor have any of the 
gentlemen I have consulted whom I may call 
experts. Moreover I object in the most emphatic 
possible manner I can, without having recourse to 
strong language, to the term (I ought to say “ bi- 
term”) “ bastard.” Why import such a nasty word 
into such a nice thing as books? I also object to 
faux ” = false. 

Will some one give us an instance of “ half-title” 
being used for head-title ; and will some one else 
compile a list of ‘* bi-words”= bibliographical 
technical terms? “ Why don’t you do it yourself?” 
I hear a chorus of readers say. Well, I am on 
swimming bibliography at present, and have a long 
journey before me—in fact, I do not know that I 
can manage to cross the Hellespont—so do not wait 
for me. Ratrn Tuomas. 

Clifford's Inn. 

(“ Bastard -title,” to which Mr. Tomas ob 
already existe in the sense indicated by Pisanus i, 
See ‘N. E. D.,’ s.v., 6.) 


THE YULE OF SAXON DAYS. 
(Concluded from p. 263.) 

This is the true old English Christmas, » 
national heirloom, like trial by jury, born of the 
people and for the people, a portion of our Saxon 
inheritance, the gift of England’s wisest and 
best. For the practice Bede introduced Alfred 
the Great regulated, and to these two we owe a 
debt that few can estimate. They have fostered 


* I have, since writing this, referred to ‘ Authorship,” 
which was pn in 1882, but it bas no explanation 
-words” at all in the sense of definitions ; it 

only treats of them from a publisher's point of view, when 
it puts “ half-title” first and does not give “ head-title "” 
at all. I was much surprised to find 0. Hamat’s list 
“lifted” into this publication without the slightest 
acknowledgment; in fact it pretends to be “compiled 
! The author of ‘Authorship’ is 


from various” sources ! 
a true plagiarist, for he does not even know the meaning 
of what he takes, as be heads his list ‘ Anonymous Booke 
and how They are Described.’ It should have beep 
“peeudonymous,” There are several other mistakes. 
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the love of home, with all its guardian influences, 
and kept alive the spirit of peace and goodwill 
between rich and poor under influences the most 


Before Bede’s death in 735 the observance of 
Obristmas grew more general in the West. In 
742 it was adopted by the first German Synod, 
but it was not until 1431 that it was ly an 
established custom in the Catholic Church. Alfred 
the Great restricted the Christmas holiday to 
twelve days; the last still bears the name of 
Twelfth Day, and commemorates the visit of the 
wise men to the infant Saviour. But with the 
Anglo-Saxons Christmas was not exclusively 
devoted to the mass of the church and the mirth 
of the hall. It was their favourite period for all 
public events; the Witanagemot regularly as- 
sembled and their kings were crowned on Obrist- 
mas Day. When Thor was forgotten the Yule- 
tide retained its hold. Its idolatrous character 
dropped from it like the husk when it became 
the ‘* Haligh Monat” or holy month of our Lord’s 
nativity. 

The mass was sung on Christmas Eve, the mid- 
night carol told of peace and goodwill to all man- 
kind, and the alms-dish took its place on every 
Saxon table. Between lord and churl there was a 
mutual attachment, the tie of name and race. 

Saxon rent being paid in kind, the lord—the 
giver of bread—bad an abundant store for the 
whole district, which custom forbade him to 
remove from it. This was the reason why their 
kings, having a larger retinue to maintain, had 
several residences. As soon as they had con- 
sumed the yearly store laid up in the king’s barns 
in one royal manor they departed to another. 

When the struggle between the Saxons and the 
Danes ended at last in Canute’s supremacy, his 
first step after embracing Christianity was to 
keep Christmas in London to conciliate his Saxon 
subjects. In the midst of the feast the perjured 
traitor Eric—a man thrice steeped in infamy, who 
had betrayed the noble Ironside and played the 
game of victory into Canute’s own hands—had the 
shamelessness to boast of his successful machina- 
tions. With a generous appreciation of his fallen 
foe and with a passionate outburst of indignation 
at the want of truth and faith on which the recreant 
was grounding his claim for reward, Canute forgot 
the teachings of the angel song. In the twilight 
of his new-born faith he saw only the blackness 
of the false heart beside him, and with the savage 
justice of the blood-stained Scandinavian and 
prompted by the old association of the feast and 
the “ Thing,” the court for offenders at home, bade 
his henchman cut him down and throw his body 
into the Thames. Many a pagan Tol may, in like 
manner, have ended in blood and murder. The 
gentler name of Christmas, by which Canute chose 
to call this murderous feast, did not disguise its 


real character from the down-stricken Saxons, and 
lent a new meaning to the pledge of the wassail 
bowl. Long after the English had forgotten the 
origin of the custom the Danes regarded it as an 
insult to their nation. 

In 1688 Thomas Randal, gent., of Cork, was 
wrecked on the Danish coast. In his most in- 
teresting story, found in Falconer’s narrative, 
written ten years afterwards, we find that he was 
one day dining in Copenhagen with several 
Danish gentlemen, one of whom spoke English 
well, Randal says :— 

**T happened to drink to him in English, with ‘Sir, 
my humble service to you,’ and I asked hitn if he would 
pledge me, Upon this he told me I must never mention 
pledging among Danes; for, he added, it is the greatest 
affront you can put upon them. 

How ao, sir?’ said 

“* Why,’ he added, ‘I know it is your custom in Eng- 
land, but if you all knew the meaning of it, you would 
surely abolish it.’ Whereupon I pressed him to tell me 
the foundation of that custom according to his notion. 

*** Why,’ said be,‘ when the Danes invaded England 
and got the better of the nativer, they used often to eat 
and drink together ; but still allowed the Danes to be 
their masters, and very often, 28 some pique or crossed 
interest, they used even to stab them when they were 
lifting the cup te their mouths. Upon the English 
being too frequently murdered in this manner, they con- 
trived at last, when they were at meals or drinking with 
the Danes, to say to their next neighbour, “ Here's to 
you.” Upon which the other cried “I'll pledge you,” 
which was as much as to say he would be a surety or 
pledge while the other drank, and accordingly the other 
would guard him while he drank. When done the other 
would drink; then he that drank before would stand 
his pledge likewise. Nay, it came to be such a custom 
at last that when one Englishman came into the com- 
pany of several Danes, he would say, in taking up his 
cup, to his next neighbour, “ Will you pledge me?” 
with an emphasis. Upon the other’s answering he 
would, he might drink without fear.’” 

This Danish tradition shows us all too plainly 
how black a shadow was cast upon our English 
Christmas by the murder of the false Eric, when 
the passing of the wassail bowl became the signal 
for the assassin, and the glad tidings of the new- 
born Prince of Peace were drowned in the 
shout of the inebriated wassailers, whose deadly 
revel the Saxon was compelled to share. Although 
the red-handed creed of his youth seemed still to 
colour the actions of the Danish king, his poetic 
soul reeponded to the sacred anthem from the 
puns’ low aisle, for he tells us in his own ballad 

How King Canute sailed down the river 
To hear the nonnes sing. 

His chaotic perceptions of the nobler truths of 
Christianity were undoubtedly sincere, yet we 
cannot forget how he threw the cloak of kingly 
example over the treacherous cowards who, be- 
neath the mask of hospitality, could press the 
wine cup to the lip and strike the dagger in the 
back at the same moment. 

If Canute thus rendered assassination fashion- 
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able amongst his ruthless followers, it became 
henceforth in English eyes a crime so black that 
circumstances can afford it no excuse, and mercy 
itself can scarcely pardon it. 
The darkness of the shadow which fell upon 
our national feast during the six-and-twenty 
years of Danish rule made it a time of trembling, 
but did not efface the work of Alfred and Bede. 
However long the twilight, darkness yields at 
last to light. The heathen element grew less and 
less, the Christian predominated, until the Yule 

and the Christmas were indissolubly united. 
E. Srrepper. 


Taomas Witsoy, F.S.A.—To the account of 
this good old antiquary given in the Rev. R. V. 
Taylor’s ‘ Biographia Leodiensis’ (Supplement, 
1867, p. 587) 1 add the correct date of his death 
from a document preserved at Leeds : “On Thurs- 
day, June 18th, 1761, died Mr. Thomas Wilson, 
Master of the Charity School in this town, and 
one of the Fellows of the Antiquarian Society.” 
He was buried on 19 June at St. John’s Church, 
Leeds. As the burial took place the day after deatb, 
it would probably be a case of fever. 

Gorpon Goopwiy. 


Memoriat Inscriptions.—It is a far cry from 
Bunhill Fields to Canterbury Cathedral ; but, lest 
some of your readers should feel anxious as to the 
fate of the inscriptions now in our cathedral, allow 
me to say that I gave about two years of my spare 
daylight to copying them, and that, in view of the 
egy restoration of the cloisters and chapter- 

ouse, I have deemed in advisable to send them to 
the press, They will be safe. J. M. Cowper. 

Canterbury. 


RELATING To LurHeR.—There is a 
well-known Latin rhyme relating to De Lyra and 
Lather, which occurs in Mr. Beard’s Hibbert 
Lectures, 1883, p. 55, and many other places, It 
runs thus :— 

non t, 
Lutherus 

Where or when this jingle first made its appear- 
ance I do not know. It has occurred to me that 
the following passage from St. Augustine may 
have suggested it: ‘‘Si Stephanus non orasset, 
Ecclesia Paulaum non habuisset ” (Sermon 315, as 
uoted in the Abbé Constant Fouard’s ‘ Saint 

eter,’ Griffith’s translation, p. 75 n.). 

ASTARTE, 


"Apyciddévrns.—On the supposition that the 
common interpretation of apyeciddvrns, “ the 
slayer of Argus,” was correct, I never could under- 
stand the frequency with which Homer introduces 
the epithet. True, it is little more than a tag or 
piece of padding, never employed except to fill up 


did Pope and Lord Derby deem it, that in their 
several versions it is wholly passed over. To 
Chapman’s ‘ Odyssey ’ I have not access at no 
but in his translation of the ‘ Iliad’ he renders the 
word only once as “ Argicides” (ii. 103). In eve 
other instance he passes it over. But, though 
merely a tag, one would expect Homer to 
append it appropriately. What propriety is 
there in its use when Hermes is sent on a kindly 
errand to Priam, and specially selected for the 
mission because of the kindliness of his disposition 
(‘ Iliad,’ xxiv. 334)? The epithet “slayer of Argus” 
seems there quite out of place ; yet it is repeated 
no fewer than seven times. Seemingly with equal 
inappropriateness it is used five times in the fifth 
book of the ‘Odyssey,’ on the occasion of the 
mission of Hermes to Calypso. Again, in book x., 
it is the “‘slayer of Argus” who gives to Ulysses 
the charmed herb to counteract the enchantment 
of Circe (1. 302). And yet once more, in bk. xxiv., 
it is **the slayer of Argus” who conducts the 
ghosts of the wooers to Hades. Why always 
“slayer of Argus”? Why this constant reference 
to one of the many achievements of the god ? 

I lighted the other day, with much satisfaction, 

on the following note in the prose translation of 
the ‘Iliad’ by Messrs. Lang, Leaf, and Myers :— 
“Note 3, p. 24; Book ii. 103. “Apytigéyrne. In 
translating ‘slayer of Argus’ we would be understood to 
reserve the question as to the real meaning of the word, 
which may well meen ‘the swiftly appeering.’ There 
are no traces whatever in Homer of the legend of Argus, 
which may very probably have been invented in order to 
account for an epithet the real signification of which 
had been forgotten,” 
As this translation of the ‘Iliad’ and its sister 
volume are out of sight the best presentation of 
Homer in English, and are not likely ever to be 
superseded, I hope the learned translators may see 
their way, in subsequent editions, to get rid of this 
Jack - the - Giant - Killer designation of Hermes, 
“slayer of Argus,” and adopt the epithet “ the 
swiftly appearing” instead. Whether as marking 
the readiness with which he ever answered the 
call of Zeus, or the celerity with which he fulfilled 
his behests, ’Apyciddvrns, “the swiftly appear- 
ing,” is as appropriate an epithet of Hermes as is 
yAavxomis of Athene and of Artemis. 


M. Spence, M.A. 
Manse of Arbuthnott, N.B. 


P.S.—The translators do not give the etymology 
of apyciddvrns with its proposed new signification. 
As to the first part of the word, it is as legitimate 
to derive it from the adjective apydés, swift, as 
from “Apyos, @ proper name ; while the origin of 
the second part may be found in daivw as easily 
asin dovevw—thus, daivw, dave, The 
change of ¢ in the root to o in the derivative is not 
unexampled ; ¢.g., from BaAAw. we find 


the last two feet of a line. Of so little importance 


BoXis and Bédos, and from rpéyw, ESpapov, we 
have Spdéuos. I may prevent needless criticism 
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by adding that I am quite aware of the compound 
avdpehovrns, where dovrns is undoubtedly from 
dovevw, This does not forbid a different deriva- 
tion in a different connexion. 


“ VoLKsE?PYMOLOGIE.”— Here is something from 
‘Annals of Yorkshire’ (Leeds, 1861), p. 34, to 
pleasure the scientific etymologist :— 

“1336, Edward III, granted his protection to two 
Brabant weavers to settle at York, and carry on their 
trade there. They were stiled in the letters of = 
tection ‘ Willielmus de Brabant and Hanckeinus de Bra- 
bant, textores,’ and probably laid the foundation of the 
woollen manufactures, which have so amazingly increased 
in the West Riding. It is not improbable that the 
manufacturer Hanckeinus gave the name of hank to the 
skein of worsted and other thread so called.” 

Seeing that skein is easily discoverable in the 
same word, it is a wonder that the guesser failed to 
suggest the probability of a further addition to our 
vocabulary being due to Hanckeinus. 

Sr. Swirary. 


‘Stanc anp 1Ts have just 
read the review of this work in ‘N. & Q.,’ and, as 
I am a subscriber, can endorse, from personal 
examination, all that is there said of it. Of course 
it is not without its weak points, or rather it is a 
beauty that a single sentence often calls up to a 
student of the subject much that is not expressed 
in the dictionary. Thus we find mejoge (a 
shilling) described as “old,” and the only quota- 
tion bearing date 1754. Now this word belongs 
to the Sheita jargon, recently discussed in these 
columns, and is used in the ‘ Autobiography of a 
Gypsy’ (1891), by Leland in ‘ The Gypsies’ (1882), 
and in the Journal of the Gypsy Lore Society 
(1889). It may be a help to the still unfinished 
lexicon if I add that the last two books give lists 
of the Shelta names of coins, while the gipsy are 
to be found in Smart and Orofton. The Yiddish 
I have never seen in print, but those I have heard 
in Petticoat Lane are deener or steever (penny), vof 
bosh (sixpence), littro (shilling), kye (eighteen 
pence), caser (crown), foont (pound), and finnuf 
(five-pound note). Jas. Piatt, Jun. 


Ficurgs on Roop-torts, (See 8" viii. 330.) 
—As J. T. F. suggests that instances of figures 
other than those of SS. Mary and John on the same 
rood-screen and rood-loft (apart from the painted 
figures on the panels) would be interesting, the 
following notes may perhaps be of service. They 
come from Mr. Edward Peacock’s ‘ English Church 
Furniture,’ 1866. 

Here, in the accounts of goods destroyed in many 
of the Lincolnshire churches in or before the 
year 1566, are many entries, such as ‘‘Itm. the 
Rode Marie and Jobne wth all other Imageie of 
papistrie”; but there are still more specific refer- 
ences to images on the rood-loft. At Bassingham 


other mo.” At Belton, in Axholme, after mention 
of the Roode with Marie and John, “ it’m one Rood- 
loft with a tabernacle whearin Imageis stood.” At 
Corbie, “ It’m the Image of the roode w’t the Images 
of Ma... Jobnne and the Image of St. Johnne the 
Evang... of the Churche.” At Folkingham, “The 
Images belonging to the same roode loft as the 
Image called the roode Marie and John w’th an 
other other [sic] Image called St. Andrewe (vppon 
the w’ch the parish church of ffolkingh’m drewe 
his name),” &. At Gretford, again, ‘‘roode w’t 
marie and Johne and the Image of Saincte martine 
the Patrone.” At Kelby, a “picture of St. Peter” 
appears in the same connexion. Pickworth had 
“the Rood the crucifix the Imageis of Marie and 
Johne and the Image of St. Andrew.” Willerton 
also had St. Andrew’s Image, and, finally, at 
North Witham, after mentioning the ‘‘ roode 
marie and Johnne,” there are also specified “ iij 
Imageis of ye rood lofte.” Most of these extra 
figures are of the patron saints of the different 
churches, and it will be remembered by all who have 
seen the very beautiful rood-loft at Lierre, in Bel- 
gium, that there the place generally occupied by the 
crucifix is a kind of projecting pinnacle, carrying 
the image of St. Gommarus, the patron saint of 
the church. E. Manset Sympson. 


Tae Surrix “wet.” mv 
are told by Pror. Sxeat (ante, p. 289) that “ Han- 
well means ‘high well,’” the first syllable being 
héan, the dative of he@h, high. Canon TaYtor 
(ante, p. 290) says that Hanwell ‘‘ must take its 
name from a well frequented by hens.” I do not 
doubt that Pror. Sxeat has explained the first 
syllable of this word correctly. But is it the fact 
that the suffix ‘“‘well” in English place-names 
usually means a spring, a fountain of water? So 
far as my observation goes it is, in by far the greater 
number of cases, the Old Norse véllr,a field. Thus 
Blackwell, or Blackwall, in Derbyshire, is “ black 
field,” Bradwell is ‘broad field,” Whitwell is 
‘* white field,” Sidwell, or Sitwell, is “ wide field.” 
In a plan, dated 1758, which I have lately seen, I 
found ‘‘Semary [alias St. Mary] Walls, church 
land.”’ This land belongs to the Sheffield ‘‘ church 
burgesses,” and it seems obvious that “‘ walls” here 
means “fields.” I see no reason why Kettlewell 
should not mean “ kettle field,” because, according 
to ancient custom, the kindling of a fire on land 
and the boiling of a pot thereon was proof of 
possession. See Grimm’s ‘ Rechtsalterthiimer, 
1854, p. 197, and my ‘ Hall of Waltheof,’ p. 106. 
A man obtained possession of a piece of waste land 
by the mere act of kindling a fire and boiling a 
kettle upon it. 8. O. Appy. 


P.S.—If the old spelling took such a form as 
Hanewel or Hennawel, the meaning might be a 
well frequented by ~ “ High field” is usually 


we find, “ the roode Marie and Johnne and peter, wt 


represented 
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“As PLAIN AS A PIKE-STAFF.” 


(See ante, 


Prerogative Court of Canterbury on 25 July, 1705, 


. 140.) —The statement that this proverbial simile | to his nephew, William Blathwayt (the well-known 
is due to John Byrom is inaccurate. Byrom was | Secretary-at-War), Thomas Povey is described as of 


born in 1691. 
Ray’s ‘Collection of Proverbs,’ ‘ As 


J. C. Hotten :— 


Another proverb makes me laugh 

Because the Smith can challenge but halfe ; 

When things are as Plaine as a Pike staffe, 
Which Nobody can deny. 


The simile, however, appears in | Aldwinckle, Northamptonshire. There are some 
plain as a | quaint jottings concerning his family history to be 
pack-saddle, or a pike-staff.” I have found the | found in his ‘ 
expression in ‘ Wit Restor’d,’ 1658, p. 280, reprint 


Register of Letters relating to the 
West Indies, 1655-1660’ (Addit. MS., Brit. Mas, 
No. 11,411). He married in 1657, “ my wife being 
a Widdowe, about my own yeares, never having 
had a Childe ; of a fortune capable of giving a 
reasonable assistance to mine, and of a humour 
private and retired” (ff. 17, 75). His half brother, 


The earlier (os is “as plain as a pack-staff.” | John Povey, of Hounslow, died in 1657, “ about 


R. Greene’s ‘ Menaphon,’ 1589, has :— 


Aprill, leaving a broaken Estate to his Daughters,” 


“And with that, he start vp, seeking to fall out of | August of the same year was memorable for the 


those dumpes with Musique (for he plaid on his pipe | deaths of his mother (Anne, ‘‘ daughter of 


certaine sonets he bad contriued in praise of the countrey Ketheredge, of Danvers Hall, in Hertfordshire, 


wenches), but plaine Doron, as 
desired him to 
1880, 

F. C. Terry. 


Gilehrist’s ‘Scottish Song» 


Ancient and Modern,’ p. 198, the song ‘ Braes of 


Gleniffer’ is ascribed to ‘*Tanny Hill.” This 
peculiar and diverting mistake is due, no doubt, 
to an attempt at reproduction of the poet’s name 
as it is loosely sounded in Scotland. But it is 
singular that either the compiler or his editor 
should have been guilty of such an analytic tour 
adresse. Hill is an honoured Scottish surname 
—closely associated, however, with theology and 
wren rather than poetry—but Tanny as a 
bristian name would be a fair rival to the 
baptismal eccentricities of the Puritans. Robert 
Tannabill (1774-1810) is the author of several of 
the most popular of Scottish songs. He has been 
called the “premier poet of Paisley” in a work 
in which the definition signifies a genuine and 
very high compliment (Brown’s ‘Paisley Poets,’ 
i, 86), and he is besides one of the sweetest and 
most tuneful of Scottish sentimental lyrists. Many 
of his songs were exquisitely set to music by his 
friend R. A. Smith, and such a melody as that of 
‘ Jessie the Flower o’ Dunblane’ is known wherever 
good music is appreciated. For ten years the 
annual concert on Gleniffer Braes, in Tannabill’s 
honour, has been one of the recognized festivals of 
the west of Scotland, Tuomas 
Helensburgh, N.B, 


Povey Famity.—A pedigree of this family by 
Peter Le Neve is in the Bodleian Library (Cat. 
Bodleian MSS., pt. v. fasc. ii. p. 876, col. 3). 
Thomas Povey, the civil servant and acquaintance 
of Pepys, was elected F.R.S. on 20 May, 1663, his 
name appearing on the list for 1702 for the last 
time. On Saturday, 16 June, 1705, Capt. Thomas 
Savoury was made Treasurer to the Commissioners 
for the Sick and Wounded, in the room of Mr. Povey 
deceased (Luttrell, ‘ Brief Historical Relation,’ v. 


Esq.”), and of his sixth brother, Francis; both 


being buried at Hounslow. 

In ‘N. & Q.’ (6" S. vii. 354), mention is 
made of a John Povey, who would seem to have 
been nephew of the above Thomas Povey. He 
was sworn in as Clerk of the Privy Council on 
27 July, 1697, and retained the office until his 
death, which occurred on 24 April, 1715. His will 
(P.C.C. 99, Fagg), wherein he is described as of 
the “parish of St. James-in-the-Fields,” was 
proved on 13 May, 1715, by Ralph Smith, the 
nephew and sole executor. The Hon. Charles 
Povey and John Blathwayt appeared as witnesses, 
To his two sons, John and Thomas, both minors, 
he left property in the several parishes of St. Enodor 
and St. Wenn, Cornwall. On 12 Nov., 1693, be 
married at St. Sepulchre, London, his cousin Mary, 
second davghter of Thomas Vivian, by Ann, 
daughter of Justinian Povey, and widow of Wil- 
liam Blathwayt, of Detham, Gloucestershire, His 
wife had died before him. See ‘ Visitations of 
Cornwall,’ ed. Vivian, p. 535. 

Gorpon Goopwiy. 


Queries, 


We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direc 


Sr. Farrn’s Manxet.—The writer of the article 
on Kirkcudbright parish in the ‘ New Statistical 
Account of Scotland ’ remarks :— 

“In the ancient parish of Dunrod, there is a tract of 
land of surpassing fertility, measuring about 180 acres, 
called ‘the Milton Parks of Dunrod.’ These the plough 
hes not disturbed for nearly a century, during which 
time they bave been kept constantly in pasture for black 
cattle. From these parks, 120 head of three and four 
years’ old cattle are annually sent to St, Faith’s market. 
Can any reader of ‘N. & Q.’ inform me at what 
place this market was held? The festival of the 


564). In letters of administration granted in the 


saint falls on 6 October, and the market would 
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most likely be held on or about that day. St. 
Faith belonged to Aquitaine in Gaul. She is said 
to have been a native of Agen, on the Garonne, and 
to have suffered martyrdom about a.p. 300. Her 
cultus was introduced into England after the 
marriage of Henry II. with Eleanor of Aquitaine 
in 1152. Mr. E. H. Barker, in his ‘ Wanderings 
by Southern Waters,’ bears witness to the respect 
in which St. Faith is still held in the south-west of 
France. When describing Conques, he remarks : 

“The chief treasure of the church is the very ancient 
gold statue of St. Foy (Sancta Fides), the patron saint 
of Conques. It isa seated figure nearly three feet in 
height, and its appearance is thoroughly Byzantine ; 
indeed, one may go further and say that it looks much 
more pagan than Christian. This statue of gold (repoussé), 
with regal crown, enriched with precious stones and 
enamels, on which may be distinguished Jupiter, Mars, 
Apollo, and Diana, among the more respectable of the 
divinities, if it was originally intended to represent the 
virgin Fides, martyred at Agen, was certainly one of the 
most fantastic achievements of ecclesiastical art. But 
whether this was its origin or not, the style of its work- 
manship is considered by competent judges to be sufficient 
proof that it is at least 900 years oid. In favour of the 
opinion that the statue was made at Conques, there is 
the fact that the cult of St. Foy at this place dates from 
the early Middle Ages. The ancient seal of the abbey 
bears the motto :— 

Duc nos quo resides, 
Inclyta Virgo Fides. 

Historians of the abbey state that the relics of the saint 
were brought from Agen to Conques about the year 
874, and that Etienne, Bishop of Clermont caused a 
basilica to be raised here in her honour between the 
years 942 and 984, Throughout the Middle Ages the 
relics drew large numbers of pilgrims to the spot. The 
pilgrims kept the ‘ holy vigil,’ ¢. ¢., they passed an entire 
night in prayer before the relics with a lighted taper 
¢ither fixed at their side or carried in the hand. The 
pilgrimage and the ancient association of St. Foy were 
revived in 1874,” 
Mr. Barker found the inn at Conques, like every- 
thing else there, dedicated to the saint. He adds, 
“small white crosses, planted at intervals amidst the 
broom and heather of the open wood, marked the way 
to St. Fuy’s Chapel for the guidance of pilgrims, Accord- 
ing to the legend, it was near this spot that, the relics of 
the Saint having been set down by those who had carried 
them from Agen, a fountain of the purest water burst 
forth from the earth and has continued to flow ever 


J. M. Macxrstay, F.S.A.Scot. 
Glasgow. 


Cotosist.—A ship of this name was wrecked at 
Barbadoes between 1825 and 1827. I shall be 
much obliged for the correct date. 

Ratra THomas. 

13, Clifford’s Inn, E.C, 


_ Paste Srar.—Can any of your readers give me 
information about a ten-pointed diamond (paste) 
star of white metal? It is now mounted as a 
brooch, with pin and catch, but originally had 
a loop for suspension. Its diameter from point to 
point measures nearly two and a half inches. The 


centre part of the star, one and one-eighth inch in 
diameter, is void, for the purpose of receiving a 
movable centre-piece, of which there are no fewer 
than three, each consisting of a copper back and 
crystal front, protecting a picture in enamel. 
The first of these represents Neptune in his car, 
drawn over the sea by a Triton, and propelled by 
a Nereid. The second represents a female figure 
seated by the sea; her right arm rests upon the 
stock of an anchor, and her left upon an oval 
shield on which is the following device: On a 
saltire, conjoined at the lower extremities, a circle ; 
in chief a Greek cross. On the sea is a ship, with 
a heavy list to starboard and derricks out to port, 
as if taking in cargo. Over the sea is the rising 
sun. The composition seems familiar to me, and 
somehow I connect it with the revival of commerce. 
The third is a sullen-looking lion statant to the 
sinister. Above is the legend “ Anti Bourbon,” 
and below is “ Vivitur reciproca fide.” What is 
this star with its three interchangeable centres ? 
I have a guess—but it is only a guess—that, with 
the third centre in (the lion centre), the star was 
the decoration of some official or member of one 
of the democratic clubs which flourished in 
England about 1793 and were in correspondence 
with the Jacobin clubs in France. Such clubs 
were treasonable, and I further guess that, in case 
of a visit from the police, the lion centre was 
slipped out and either the first or second — 
in. The club would then pose before the police 
as one for the promotion of navigation or of 
commerce. Perhaps some of your readers can 
inform me better or more certainly. 

Ricuarp 8. Ferevson. 


Portrait or Cartes IIl.—Writing of the 
Moores of Kentwell, Melford, founded by Sir John 
Moore, Lord Mayor of London, Sir Bernard Burke 
says (‘ Vicissitudes of Families,’ third series, p. 435) : 

“ Charles II. gave him (the founder) his portrait, a 
very fine large picture, which used to hang up at Kent- 
weil Hall. The fate of this picture is curious, At the 
final break-up of the family, there was an auction at 
Kentwell, at which very many purchasers of all classes 
attended. Mr. Hart Logan, who had become possessor 
of the estate and mansion, heard the history of the 
portrait, and wished to keep it in its old place; but by 
mistake it was knocked down for ten pounds to a Jew, 
who required seventy pounds for his purchase ; this Mr. 
Logan would not give, and the picture was carried off. 
I wonder who now has Charles's gift!” 


Has this portrait ever been traced ? 


Manchester. 


“ Gazette.” — Whether is Carlyle or Dr. Brewer 
right as to the origin of this word? Carlyle traces 
its origin to the fact that “The first Venetian 
news-sheet was sold for a gazza, or farthing, and 
named Gazette” (‘French Revolution,’ part ii. 
book i. chap. iv., at end). Dr. Brewer says that 
“The first newspapers were issued in Venice by 


J. B. 8. 
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the Government, and came out in manuscript once | other is held by a satyr-like person, crouching in 


a month, durin 


the war of 1563 between the|the bushes. Another man, in Cromwellian garb, 


Venetians and Turks, The intelligence was read | is holding a black-and-white cat in his arms. In 


publicly in certain places, and the fee for heari 
it read was one gazetta,” &e, (‘ Dict. of Phrase an 
Fable,’ fourteenth edition). 


R. M. Spence, M.A. 
Manse of Arbuthnott, N.B. 


the trees, apparently singing, are a number of 
birds with human faces, and ruffs, hats, &., of 
various kind. A. E. L, 


“ Lawton’s ‘ Collectio 
Rerum Ecclesiasticorum,’ vol. ii. (1840), I find the 


* Virewius.’—Who was the Miss Booth. who | following entry, under the heading of “Charities 
spoke the Prologue for this play? Who was the | which are under the Management of the Corpora- 


Miss Brunton who spoke the eet 


tion of York” :— 
“ Queen Elizabeth's Cremitt-money. This consists of 


ney 
(Sarab, otherwise “Sally,” Booth was at Covent Gar- | 41/. 6s. 8d.. paid in October at the Guildball by the 


den at the time, and probably epoke the Prologue. See 
* Dict. Nat. Biog.” The Miss Brunton in question must 
have been Elizabeth Brunton, subsequently Mrs. Yates. } 


receiver of Crown rents to thirty-one poor persons—viz,, 
1l. 6s. 8d. each—selected by the Lord Mayor and alder- 
men...... from poor housekeepers not receiving parish 
relief. The charity is generally coutinued to the indi- 


Fuirrermouse = Bar.—Does any one know of | viduals for life, and of late has been chiefly bestowed 
an instance of the use of this word in poetry other | ®™°9Z poor women. 


than in Tennyson’s ‘ Voyage of Maeldune’ ?— 
Our voices were thinner and fainter than any flitter- 

mouse-sbriek. 
The word has an Elizabethan sound, but I do not 
remember it in Elizabethan poetry. Of course, I 
do not say it is not to be found there. Shake- 
speare, Fletcher, Ben Jonson, and Spenser, all call 
the bat, the bat. Shakespeare once has “‘ rere- 
mice.” 

It is a remarkable instance of the copiousness of 
M. Gase’s larger French Dictionary, ed. 1889, 
that he gives “ Flittermouse—chauve-souris.” The 
word is not even in Annandale’s excellent ‘Con- 
cise Dictionary,’ 1892. He has ‘ Rere-mouse,” 
giving Shakespeare as his authority. The bat in 
these parts is called ‘‘rattle-mouse.” Is this a 
common country name for it in the south of Eng- 
land? Another form of “ flittermouse ” is “ flatter- 
mouse.” See Richardson’s ‘ Dictionary,’ s. v. 
“ Rere- mouse.” Is ‘ flittermouse” or “ flutter- 
mouse” popularly used in any part of England? 

With regard to the thinness and faintness of a 
“ flittermouse-shriek,” mentioned in the line I 
have quoted from ‘The Voyage of Maeldune,’ 
Mr. Knowles, in his ‘ Aspects of Tennyson,’ in 
the Nineteenth Century magazine for January, 
1893, says that the poet’s “hearing was excep- 
tionally keen, and he held it as a sort of compensa- 
tion for his blurred sight; he could hear ‘the 
shriek of a bat,’ which he always said was the test 
of a quick ear.” JonaTuan Bovcuier. 

Ropley, Hants. 
( My fine flittermouse, 
My bird o’ the night. 
Ben Jonson, ‘ The Alchemist,’ V. ii.] 


Picrcre.—Can any one explain the meaning of 
a picture in the Musée at Calais? It represents a 
woodland scene, with a mushroom - shaped table 
in the middle, on which is an unclothed girl, kneel- 
ing, her hair dressed in eighteenth century fashion. 


Of cremet—which I take to be the same word as 
cremitt—the ‘ N. E. D.’ says, “ [Cremet = Eremite: 
see ‘ List of Spurious Words’].” Should this bene- 
faction, then, have been called Queen Elizabeth's 
eremite-money, and have been restricted to soli- 
tary dwellers ? Sr. Swirar. 


“Corviser.”—In a document of 
the early part of the fifteenth century I find these 
words given as indicating the trades followed by 
those to whose names they are added. “ 
is, of course, a shoemaker; and I have reason to 
think that by “‘corbiser” is meant a basket- 
maker. I shall be glad of an example of the word 
being used in that sense. Henry Fisnwick. 


Paquanarists.—Who are or were they? A 
certain F. Forrester, who is described as ‘‘ an able 
and accomplished gentleman, and full of the eccle- 
siastical spirit,” associated himself, we are told, 
“to the Paquanarists, who had an establishment 
at Kensington.” He had, we gather, been a 
Jesuit before the suppression of the order, and 
when it was restored united himself to it again. 
See ‘Collections Illustrating the History of the 
Catholic Religion in Cornwall, Devon, Dorset, 
Somerset, Wilts, — Gloucester,’ by the Rev. 
George Oliver, D.D., 1857, p. 308. 


Tae Micutet Morro.—I have been asked by 
Count Michiel, a descendant of the Venetian Doge, 
to assist him to decipher the following motto, 
which adorns his coat of arms: “ Taraci alternus 
innoxia fortitudo.” I am told that it has baffled 
the learned in Rome. ‘N. & Q.’ has not yet been 
consulted. Ricnarp EpecumsBe. 
Hotel Minerva, Florence. 


Ayxcient Conits.— Will any Egyptologist, 
Assyriologist, or metrologist kindly give me his 


One end of a string is tied round her ankle, the 


opinion of the hypothesis that the 7. Baby- 
lonian ell of 555 mm. is 14 times the royal Egyptian 
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remen? The remen is 20 digits, of which the 
pyramid builders’ cubit of 525 mm. contained 28 
and a fraction. The remen is the side of the 
isosceles right-angled triangle whose hypotenuse 
is the cubit. T. Witsoy. 
Harpenden, 


Tasos. Pennant’s ‘Tour Watezs.’—I happen 
to possess a 4to. volume of Thomas Pennant’s ‘A 
Tour in Wales,’ London, Henry Hughes, 1778, 
embracing Flintshire and portions of Denbighshire. 
Were other volumes of this particular edition issued 
depicting other parts of Wales? If not, the date of 
the earliest 4to. edition completing the work will 
oblige. A. W. 

The work was issued in three parts, dated respectivel 
ie, 1781, and 1784.) . 


AvurHors oF Quotations WanTEep.— 


Too sweet to worship and too grand to love. 
Atrrep Harcourt, Col. 


Beglies, 


LAWRENCE SHIRLEY, FOURTH EARL 
FERRERS, 
(8™ S. ix. 308.) 

There is a report of the trial of Earl Ferrers 
for the murder of John Johnson, before the 
Right Honourable the House of Peers in West- 
minster Hall in full Parliament in 1760, in 
19 ‘State Trials,’ 886 ; and at p. 973 there is an 
account of his execution ‘‘ by the authority of the 
sheriffs.” The sentence was passed on 18 April 
in the usual form, “ You must be hanged by the 
neck till you are dead on 21 April, and your body 
must be dissected and anatomized.” The sheriffs 
received a writ under the Great Seal on 2 May 
commanding them to execute the sentence on the 
following Monday, the 5th. In another report, 
1 ‘Chronicles of Crime,’ 185, it is stated that the 
execution of the sentence was respited ‘‘in con- 
sideration of his rank.” I may say, by the way, 
that I believe the true reason of the respite was to 
enable the earl to settle his affairs. He left by his 
will 1,3002. to Mr. Johnson’s children. The 
sheriffs were entitled to hang the convict with 
a silken cord if they bad thought fit, but they 
did not do so, The following is, according to the 
report in the ‘ State Trials,’ what occurred : “ His 
neckcloth being taken off, a white cap which his 
lordship had brought in his pocket being put upon 
his head, his arms secured by a black sash from 
incommoding himeelf, and the cord put round his 
neck, he advanced...... Then the cap was drawn 
over his face,” &. There is not a word said in 
either of these full reports that ‘‘the cord” was 
not the ordinary cord used by the sheriffs. In 
another report of the execution, ‘ Celebrated Trials 


published in 1825, it is expressly stated that the 
halter was a common one. This is the description 
there given : ‘ His arms were secured with a black 
sash, and the halter, which was a common one, was 
put round his neck” (vol. iv. p. 260). This report 
further states that “the body was brought from 
Tyburn in a coffin lined with white satin ; his bat 
and the halter lay at the feet,” &c. It is easy to 
understand that the story that a silken cord was 
used got about owing to the exceptional circum- 
stances of the case, which may be briefly stated as 
follows: the trial in the House of Peers ; the con- 
finement in the Tower; the permission by the 
sheriffs that the earl should be allowed to ride in 
his own landau instead of in a mourning coach from 
the Tower to Tyburn ; the peculiar dress which he 
wore, namely, ‘‘a white suit richly embroidered 
with silver” (being the suit in which he was 
married) ; his own cap being used, which may have 
been of silk; the black sash which secured his 
arms being pr bably of silk ; and his coffin being 
lined with white satin. How could the sheriffs 
between the 2nd and the 5th of May get a silken 
rope made strong enough to hang the convict 
with? The arms could easily be secured with a 
black silk sash, and I believe that his arms having 
been so fastened caused some people to think that 
the earl was “ permitted to be hanged with a silken 
instead of a hempen rope.” 
Harry B. Poranp. 

Temple. 


A full account of the execution of this nobleman 
will be found in the ‘Life and Times of Lady 
Huntingdon,’ 2 vols. 8vo., 1840. She was a near 
relation. His lordship petitioned unsuccessfully 
for the substitution of the block for the gallows ; 
but no mention is made, I think, of a silken rope. 
The execution was carried out with newly devised 
apparatus; but it took five minutes to kill the 
criminal. Wma. H. Peer. 


There is a long account of the trial and execu- 
tion of this nobleman, occupying thirty-two pages, 
in Burke’s ‘Celebrated Trials connected with the 
Aristocracy,’ but nothing is said about the “silken 
rope,” merely “that the cord was put round his 
neck” on the scaffold. It is added that “he was 
privately interred at St. Pancras, near London, in 
a grave dug twelve or fourteen feet deep under 
the belfry.” The execution at Tyburn took place 
on 5 May, 1760, only about five months before the 
death of George II. on 25 Ovt., 1760. Why St. 
Pancras was selected as the place of interment 
is not mentioned. Jonny Picxrorp, M.A. 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Dr. Nicnotsos Mr. Donnetry S. 
viii. 427, 472; ix. 272).—I certainly am not a 
Shakesperean critic, and I am mindful of the 


and Remarkable Cases of Oriminal Jurisprudence,’ 


wise saying, “Ne sutor supra crepidam,” but 
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I really must venture to protest against the 
validity of an argument employed at the above 
reference. It is suggested that two men acting 
independently could scarcely bave written passages 
so similar as these :— 

When we are born, we cry that we are come 

To this great stage of fools. 

‘ King Lear,” 1V. vi. 

And,— 


“ God sends men headlong into this wretched theatre, 
where being arrived their first language is that of 
mourning.” — Bacon. 

But surely there is no difficulty in accounting for 

this similarity of thought. We have but to turn 

a = Book of Wisdom to find the original of 
th 

“When I was born, I drew in the common air, and 

fell upon the earth, which is of like nature, and the first 
voice which I uttered was crying, as all others do. I 
was nursed with swaddling clothes, and that with cares. 
For there is no king that had any other begivning of 
birth: for all men have one entrance into life, aud the 
like going out.”— Wisdom, vii. 3-6. 
Here, surely, are the germs of the thought of both 
writers. I “fell upon the earth” suggests the 
sending “headlong”; “the first voice which I 
uttered was crying” suggests the ‘* mourning” of 
the one, and the ‘‘cry ” of the other ; and if there 
is no mention of the “ theatre” or the “ stage,” yet 
at least our “ entrance into life and the like going 
out” suggests the exits and the entrances of the 
drama, More solid ground than this must be dis- 
covered before any valid argument can be based 
upon it. 

I venture to think that it is a matter for great 
regret that the Apocrypha should have been so 
much neglected of late years. Its disappearance 
from so many printed Bibles has no doubt largely 
conduced to that neglect. The Sapiential Books 
of Wisdom and Ecclesiasticus are far better worth 
reading than some of the treatises included in those 
lists of the best books so many of which were put 
forth a few years ago. No university man, at any 
rate, can hear the forty-fourth chapter of Ecclesi- 
asticus read, with its familiar opening, “Let us 
now praise famous men,” without a host of pleasant 
associations thronging on his memory. The quaint 
** Honour a physician with the honour due unto 
him for the uses which ye may have of him,” is 
doubly interesting when read before the Guild of 
St. Luke (Ecclus, xxxviii.). But no man living 
can hear unmoved the sublime words of Wisdom, 
iii, 1-9, “ The souls of the righteous are in the bands 
of God,” or the noble periods of the fifth chapter 
of the same book. 

It is to be hoped that the new translation of the 
whole Apocrypha, issued last year from the Uni- 
versity Press of Cambridge, may recall attention 
to this grand monument of literature. The passage 


first quoted is, by the way, finely rendered in the | 
new version: I ‘fell upon the kindred earth, 


uttering, like all, for my first voice, the self-same 
wail.” W. Sparrow Simpson, 


We are asked at the last reference how two 
men came independently to think and write so 
much alike. We are then offered two examples 
of this. 

The reason is this, These two authors happen 
to be well known, and have been carefully com- 

But if Bacon’s writings were compared 
with Massinger’s plays we could, in the same way, 
make out a large number of parallel passages. I 
say this because I once made the investigation 
myself. All the writers of the same period are 
very likely to utter current ideas of their own time, 
and to express them similarly. But no one takes 
the slightest trouble to consider this. On the con- 
trary, people affect to be astonished by parallelisms 
that prove nothing at all. 

I can explain, for example, the former of the two 
instances. The notion that children cry when born 
into this world because they are born into its mise 
is one of the commonest of medizval notions. It 
comes from Pope Innocent’s treatise ‘De Miseria 
Mandi.’ But it does not follow that the works of 
Bacon and Shakespeare were written by Innocent. 

Watter W. Sxear. 

( Very many contributors write in a similar spirit and 
to much the same effect. It is impossible for us to devote 
much space to this discussion. } 


A Cawnarp ix. 166, 238).—The origin of 
canard is said by Darmesteter, p. 56, to be as 
follows. In the seventeenth century it was usual 
to say “ Vendre 4 quelqu’un un canard 4 moitié,” 
i.¢., to sell a person half a duck, meaning it to 
pass for a whole duck ; hence a canard took the 
sense of a lie. Hersert A. 


The Tablet of 18 January,as quoted by AsTarTE 
at the first reference, ought to be ashamed of itself 
for giving currency to the story about Cornelissen 
and the ducks, after the ‘ N. E. D.’ has pilloried 
this “ absurd fabricated story.” According to the 
‘N. E. D.,’ Littré says that canard, for a silly 
story, comes from the old expression ‘‘ Vendre 
un canard & moitié” (to half sell a duck), in which 
& moitié was subsequently suppressed. It is clear 
that to sell half a duck is not to sell it at all; 
hence the sense to take in, make a fool of. 

Who is, or was, M. Cornelissen, of the Academy 
of Brusssels ; and where did the story about him 
originate? In ‘ Phrase and Fable’ Dr. Brewer 
simply says, ‘‘ Cornelissen reported in the papers,” 
&e. James Hooper. 

Norwich. 


(8 §. ix. 226).—This word, 
applied to a small mat upon which to kneel, will 
be found in the price-lists of most church furnishers. 
About seventeen years ago I had occasion to ask 
an aged cottage woman, in a Worcestershire village, 
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in what parish her house was situated. She replied 
that the rates were paid to M., but that they 
always had “kneelings” in N. Church. Observe, 
not seats or sittings ; it is a relic of good old times, 
when the service was more thought of than the 
sermon, Ww. ©. B. 


A few years ago there might be seen in a church 
“not a hundred miles from” Bedford Park notices 
to the following effect :— 

“ All persons are requested to kneel during the prayers. 

During the sermon, it is requested that the kneelers 
may be hung up on the hooks provided for the purpose,” 
Ww. Cc. J. 


Mr. Tuomas is, of course, quite right in calling 
attention to the omission of this word asa name 
for the hassock or cushion used in churches by 
persons when praying. Nowadays the word is 
common for the object named. It is curious, 
however, to find that Funk and the ‘Century,’ but 
so recently published, should have un- 
noticed this signification of the word. I observe 
that due attention has been paid to it in the 
‘Encyclopedic,’ where there is a quotation from 
the Somerset and Wilts Journal, 22 Nov., 1884, 
for this use thereof. Since Ogilvie’s ‘Imperial,’ 


1882, does not include the word, may we assume 
that it is of comparatively recent recognition ? 
Cc. P 


Hate. 
273, Wilmot Street, E, 


BanNisHMENT OF THE ayp Countess oF 
Somerset (8 S, viii. 467; ix. 19, 151).—I am 
much obliged to T. W. for the answer to my query as 
to the place of banishment of the Earl and Countess 
of Somerset, Can he further tell me if the countess 
died at Greys, or Grey's Court, and at what date ? 
My idea is that she survived the trial about six- 
teen years, and that her husband died later. Did 
he also die in the same place ? 

B. 


“Our or Ketter” ix. 288).—An old 
question, answered by me in ‘N, & Q.,’ 7” 8. 
xi. 38, 96, six years ago. 

Watter W. Sxear. 

Newcastie Stones S. ix. 208).—E. H. 
Knight, in his ‘ Dictionary of Mechanics,’ vol. ii. 
p- 1023, under ‘‘ Grindstone,” says :— 

“ Among these the ‘ Newcastle stones,’ from the coal 
measures of Northumberland and the adjacent counties, 
have pre-eminence in England for general purposes.”’ 

E. Mackenzie's ‘View of the County of North- 
umberland,’ 1825, states :— 

‘* The grindstone sill crops out at Byker Hill, Whicham 
Banks, and Gateshead, &c. It is quarried for the well- 
known Newcastle grindstone, and from ite softer parts 
filtering stones are made,” 

Rapcuirre. 

“ A Scot, a rat, and a Newcastle grindstone go 
all the world over.” 


Cruces 1n Transiation ix. 166).— 
May I add another to those dealt with by Mr. 
Pater? In Collins’s ‘ Virgil’ (“ Ancient Classics” 
series), p. 109, referring to the familiar lines— 

Facilis descensus Averni ; 

Noctes atque dies patet atra janua Ditis ; 

Sed revocare gradum, superasque evadere ad auras, 

Hoe opus, hic labor est, 
the author says :— 

“ Their terseness and pathos are not easy to reproduce 
in any language, but Mr. Conington hus done it as well, 
perhaps, as it could be done :— 

The journey down to the Abyss 
Is prosperous and light; 
The palace-gates of gloomy Dis 
Stand open day and night ; 
But upward to retrace the way, 
And pass into the light of day,— 
There comes the stress of labour—this 
May task a hero’s might.” 

When so ripe a scholar and accomplished a 
littérateur as Canon Collins pronounces the fore- 
going to be, perhaps, as good a rendering as 
possible, the passage may justly be regarded asa 
crux, and the commendation a challenge. I 
venture to think the following version keeps more 
closely to the original, while possessing the merit 
—such as it is—of preserving not alone the metre, 
but also (save in a portion of the third line) the 
very arrangement of the feet :— 

"Tie a smooth descent to Avernus; 
Night and day open wide is the gloomy portal of Pluto ; 
But to retrace one’s steps, to the upper regions returning, 
Toilsome and hard is the task. 

The substitution of “the ascent” for ‘one’s 
steps” would make the feet agree with those of 
the original, but at the expense of the pathetic 
significance with which the lines are usually applied. 

Avex. BEAZELEY. 


Your correspondent’s translation of the familiar 
stanza from Horace seems somewhat too diffuse. 
Conington’s version may be given :— 

Place me where none can live for heat, 
"Neath Phavbus’ very chariot plant me, 
That smile so sweet, that voice so sweet, 
Shall still enchant me. 
I offer a more literal rendering :— 
Place me beneath the scorching car 
Of Sol too near, in bouseless tand; 
Still Lalage, sweet-smiling maid, 
Sweet-prattling, shall wy love command. 
F. C. Brrxseck Terry. 


The remark that the lines Hor., Book i. Ode xxii. 
last stanza, are the “despair of translators,” and 
the attempt made by your correspondent to over- 
come the difficulty, have naturally excited atten- 
tion. A translation ought to be faithful in language 
and in spirit, and in no case should any attempt 
be made to improve the original, nur should any 
words be added which are not contained therein. 
Perhaps the readers of ‘N. & Q.’ will excuse my 
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attempt at translatiog the difficult and exceedingly 
pretty lines of the ever-to-b:-remembered Roman 
poet :— 

Place me beneath the too encroaching sun, 

Where human habitations there are none, 

My Lalage shall still remain my choice— 

Her lovely laughter and her lovely voice. 
Or, to adopt your correspondent’s epithet,— 

Her silvery laughter and her silvery voice. 

E. Copnam Brewer. 


Peeresses Marrizp To Commoners Re- 
MARRIED To Peers S. ix. 227).—In the 
Rales of Precedence given in Burke's ‘ Peerage,’ 
1879, Rule V. states :— 

“* Widows of Peers, Baronets, and Knights, on marry- 
ing Commoners, continue by pe of society, though 
not by law, to retain their titles and precedence. At a 
Coronation or other State ceremonial, widows of Peers 
who bave married Commoners are not summoned to 
attend ; this rule was followed at the funeral of the Duke 
of Wellington. In society it is different, and the widows 
of Peers, Baronets, and Knights, married to untitled 
Commoners, generally adhere to the titles acquired by 
their first marriages, although the practice is not derived 
from right. Widows of‘ Honourables’ who subsequent! 
marry Commoners (not sons of Peers) are not allowed, 
even by the courtesy of society, to retain the prefix of 
* Honourable’ after such subsequent marriages,” 

The general remarks to the Rules state :— 

“ A leading principle of the Law of Precedence is tha 

recedence emanates from father or husband, and t 
derived from a female, unless in the case of a Peeress 
in her own right.” 

Judging from this rule and the remarks thereon, 
the conclusion would be that a duchess marrying 
a commoner or a peer of a lower degree would lose 
her rank and precedence, and if she should after- 
wards become the wife of an earl would not regain 
her first-named rank and precedence, but take the 
rank and precedence of her husband. 

Rapctirre. 


For the information of Mr. Lovepay, I may 
mention that the Duchess of Buckingham and 
Chandos, who married Wilbraham Egerton, Lord 
Egerton of Tation, some time ago, retains her title. 
The same may be said of Lady Sibyl Lumley, who 
first married Earl Grosvenor, and on his death 
became the wife of Mr. George Wyndham, the 


member for Dover. T. Canny Hucues, M.A. 
The Groves, Chester. 


Patace v. House §. ix. 244). 
—Let me supplement this note. The glebe house, 
or house of residence belonging to a vicarage, is 
properly, and was of old commonly, called “the 
vicarage house”; but the exigences of modern 


letter-writing and the u of conversation and of 
newspaper writing have shortened it into “ vicar- 
age,” which is properly the name of the benefice. 
So that the newspapers now tell us that “ the Rev. 
A. B. has resigned the vicariate of C.,” on the 
supposition that ‘ vicarage” would apply to the 


house only. “ Vicariate,” however, should mean 
the whole term of the vicar’s incumbency, or the 
status of a vicar in the abstract. Cp. “ episcopate.” 
‘* Parsonage” is similarly used for “ parson: 

house”; and there is a more recent and terrible 
word, “ curatage,” meaning a house of residence 
for a curate. Ww. ©. B. 


Has not a bishop only one palace—the residence 
in his cathedral city—and other residences are 
either manor houses or castles? Thus, at the 
present day, the Archbishop of Canterbury, strictly 
speaking, has no palace—Lambeth Palace being 
formerly correctly called Lambeth House. At the 
present day all the residences of a bishop appear 
to be incorrectly called palaces. 

Artaor Hussey. 

Wingham, Kent. 


*‘Comvor Hari’ ix. 107, 192).—Allow 
me to add a little supplemental information to the 
editorial note which appears at the latter refer- 
ence. The ballad, or poem, is printed in Evans's 
‘Old Ballads,’ 1784, vol. iv. p. 130, and, though 
no name is appended, it is known to be by William 
Julins Mickle. It there appears habited in an 
antique dress. One stanza may be quoted as an 
example :— 

The dewes of summer nighte did falle, 

The moone (sweete regente of the ekye) 
Silver’d the walles of Cu:nnor Halle, 

And manye an oake that grewe therebye. 

In the same volume, at p. 187 et seq., is printed 
a long poem by the same author, the * Red Crosse 
Knighte,’ in three upon which is based the 
famous glee by John Wall Callcott. No name is 
appended to this. Jouw Picxrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Constance or Bevertey S. ix. 308).— 
Constance of Beverley is a character in Scott's 
‘Marmion.’ A Benedictine nun, she had fallen in 
love with Marmion, and, escaping from her con- 
vent, had, in the disguise of a page, lived with 
him as his mistress. Marmion proved faithless :— 

He saw young Clara's face more fair, 

He knew her of broad lands the heir, 

Forgot his vows, his faith forswore, 

And Constance was beloved no more. 
The unhappy Constance falls into the power of the 
Benedictine authorities, and is brought to trial. 
The scene of the trial is St. Cathbert’s Monastery 
in Holy Isle (or Lindisfarne); the judges are the 
blind Abbot of St. Cuthbert’s, known, for his 
sanctity, as “The Saint of Lindisfarne,” and two 
other heads of convents. Still in her page’s dress, 
she stands before them. At the command of the 
Prioress of Tynemouth, a monk strips off the dis- 
guise, and 

Constance de Beverley they know, 

Sister professed of Fontevraud, 

Whom the Church numbered with the dead, 

For broken vows, and convent fled. 
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The Abbot pronounces the doom on Constance, as 
well as on a monk tried at the same time for some 
crime, in a form of words well understood on such 
occasions :— 

Thus the Abbot's doom was given, 

Raising his sightless balls to heaven :— 

“ Sister, let thy sorrows cease ; 

Sinful brother, part in peace.” 
These words are the signal for the two offenders to 
be enclosed in niches already prepared for the 
purpose in the massive wall of the vault in which 
the trial had taken place. Hard by 

Hewn stones and cement were displayed, 

And building tools in order laid. 
(See ‘ Marmion,’ canto ii.) O. W. Cass. 

(Very many replies are acknowledged. ] 


Loop-HOLE ArcuHiTecture (8 §. ix. 186).— 
As an architect I cannot admit the identity between 
loop-hole and balcony. may mean loop, but 
in such old guise is not a dictionary word. Dr. 
Johnson, in the early editions of his ‘ Dictionary,’ 
says that “loop” is derived from the Dutch loopen, 
a double through which a string or lace is passed ; 
and that “‘loop-hole” is a hole to give e. 
In all parts of the country a loop-hole has this 
meaning, whether in wall or elsewhere, and the 
meaning is so in Shakespeare, Milton, and Dryden. 
Certainly it never had any such meaning as balcony. 
In Johnson, “ balcony ” is given as the co-relative 
of the Italian balcone, and I know no other. 

P. E. Maser. 


“ Hacais” §, ix, 307).—Some writers have 
said that the derivation of the word is traceable 
to haut gout, signifying a highly flavoured dish. 


* Hudibras’ has: 
As French cooks use 
Their haut-gouts, bouillies, or ragouts ; 
or, as the line is said to have stood originally :— 
Their haut-guste, buollies, or 
art ii. 1, 598. 


Bat a haggis contains minced meats, and the deri- 
vation of the word is more likely to be that given 
by Jobn Hill Burton, no mean authority on such 
a subject. Writing of some French words, and 
some words of French origin, which crept into 
common use in many parts of Scotland, such as 
gigot, ashet, &c., he alludes to Burns’s song on the 
haggis as a national dish, and adds: “ Yet there 
can be no question that this potent pudding is the 
lineal descendant of the French hachis.” 
p. 324, ‘The Scot Abroad,’ first edition, 1864. 
Starke. 


Jamieson’s explanation is as follows :— 

‘Dr. Jobnson derives Aaggess from hog or hack, The 
last is certainly the proper origin ; if we may judge from 
the Sw. term used in the same sense, hack-polsa, q. 
minced porridge. Haggies retains the form of the 8. v, 
fag. In Gael. it is + as there is no A in that lan- 
guage ; Arm, hacheis, Fr. hachis.”’ 


Danbar uses the spelling haggeis in the ‘ Flyting 
of Dunbar and Kennedie ’:— 

The gallowis gaipis eftir thy graceles gruntill, 

As thow wald for ane haggeis, hungry gled. 

* Works,’ i. 15, ed. Small, 
Ramsay, ‘Evergreen, ii. 54, gives haggies as 
Dunbar’s reading, and in Jamieson’s ‘ Dictionary’ 
the ge is quoted from Ramsay. 

In the ‘ Noctes Ambrosianz,’ iii. 286, the Shep- 
herd is made to observe, “ What’s a wee haggis 
but a big ragoo ; an’ a big ragoo but a wee haggis ?” 
For the serio-comic possibilities attendant on the 
sudden opening of a haggis see ‘ Noctes Ambro- 
sians,’ i. 173 and ii, 134. Taomas 

Helensburgh, N.B. 

[Other contributions are acknowledged. Genera. 
MAXWELL also suggests the French hachuw, a hash.) 


Hatrrax Law” (8% S. viii. 368, 410; ix. 
92).—I have he: of the book “ Halifax and its 
Gibbet-law p in a True Light. With a 
description of the Town, &. To which are 
added the Unparalleled Tragedies committed by 
Sir John Eland, of Eland, and his Grand Anta- 
gonists, London, printed by J. How for William 
Bently at Halifax in Yorkshire, 1708.” The 
dedication is ‘‘To the Most Noble and Mighty 
Prince Thomas, Duke of Leeds, &c.,” and is 
signed William Bently. 

In the preface it is stated that “ The design of 
the ensuing Treatise is to give an Impartial Account 
of the Foundation, Rise, and Increase of the Town 
of Hallifax, both as to its Growth in Trade, Riches, 
and Buildings ; together with a just Vindication 
of its Antient Customary Law.” 

A narrative is given of a trial in 1650, with the 
names of the jurors, one being, I believe, a member 
of my own family, which is of Halifax origin. 
Including the ‘ Narrative of the Unparalleled 
Tragedies,’ there are, besides the title, dedication, 
and preface, 174 pages. 8. J. Nicot. 

1, Caversham Road, N.W. 


“ Sewer” (8 S. ix. 187, 273).—Both Wright, 
in his ‘ Provincial Glossary,’ and Nathaniel Bailey, 
in his ‘ Dictionary,’ define this word in a sense 
similar to that quoted by A. C. W. According to 
the latter, a “sewer” is “an officer who comes 
in before the meat of a king or nobleman, and 
places it upon the table.” The earliest mention of 
the name which I have discovered so far is in 
Blount’s ‘GI phis,’ second edition, 1661, 


See | where the word is defined in its two significations 


—the ordinary meaning of the word as now 
common, and the particular meaning before men- 
| tioned. Blount tells us that the name is 

“applied to him that ushers or comes in before the meat 


of the King or other great personage, and th it on 
the table, &c I have beard of an old French book 
he continues} containing the officers of the King of 
ogland’s Court as it was antiently governed, wherein 
he whom we now call Sewer was called Asseour, which 
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comes from the French (Asseoir) to settle or place, 
wherein his office in setting down the meat is well 
expressed, And Sewer, as it signifies such an officer, is 
by a Latined Assessor, a setter down,”—Lib. ii, 
ca. 15, 

_ Blount also spells the name ‘‘ Sewar,” and heads 
his account of the term “‘ Sewer or Sewar.” The 
inference is that both forms were common in his 
time. O. P. Haug. 


Gitt-epezp (8 §. ix. 208, 
237).—Though unable to mention the date of the 
introduction of this, let me cite an early allusion 
te its use. The Rev. Robert Nares, afterwards 
Archdeacon of Stafford, who succeeded Bishop 
Percy, the editor of the ‘ Reliques of Ancient 
English Poetry,’ in the vicarage of Easton Maudit, 
Northamptonshire, says, in a letter dated 23 June, 
1782, addressed to his future wife, ‘‘ No gilt paper 
at Easton Maudit.” The entire letter, an amus- 
ing one, was printed by me in a little “ Memoir 
of Bishop Percy,” prefixed to vol. i. of ‘ Bishop 
Percy’s Folio Manuscript,’ published in 1867, and 
edited by Messrs. Furnivall and Hales. About 
1840 it used to be considered complimentary to 
write to people in position on gilt-edged letter- 
paper; note-paper was then almost unknown, and 
steel pens were only just coming in. 

Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


In my collection of franks and autographs there 
are several, very early in the present century, which 
are written on gilt-edged paper. Lord Byron 
writes of it as a fashion; doubtless, therefore, 
recent: “St. James’ Street, Dec. 8, 1811. 
Dear Harness, Behold a most formidable sheet, 
without gilt or black edging, and consequently 
very vulgar and indecorous.” E, Watrorp. 

Ventnor. 

In reply to an inguiry in ‘N. & Q., 4" §. iii. 
20, a correspondent reported that the will of 
**Raphe Lovell of Richmond allis West Lhyne” 
dated June, 1588, is written on gilt-edged foolscap 
paper. At that time (1869) the will was deposited 
at Doctors’ Commons, but it has since been 
removed to Somerset House. 

EverarD Home 

71, Brecknock Road. 


Haypet’s “Harmonious Biacksmita” (8 
ix. 203, 230, 311). —Mr. G. MarsHacu’s state- 
ments are erroneous and misleading. Handel was 
Director of Music to the Duke of Chandos at 
Canons. The domestic chapel at Canons formed an 
integral part of the palace, and was pulled down 
when the mansion was demolished. It stood half 
a mile away from the present parish church, with 
which Handel was never officially connected. The 
music of the ‘Harmonious Blacksmith’ has been 
assigned to Wagenseil ; but it is impossible that he 
could have composed it or had anything to do 


with its production, seeing that he was an infant 
of five years of age when Handel published the 
book containing the piece. This was in June, not 
November, 1720. It is difficult to imagine the 
possibility of the growth of a name like the ‘ Har- 
monious Blacksmith,’ and we have distinct proof 
that the piece was first so called by Lintern, the 
music publisher of Bath. Up to the present time 
not one tittle of evidence has been produced to 
show that the tune was not composed by Handel ; 
various composers’ works have been searched, but 
all in vain. 1 am, therefore, content to give Handel 
the credit which he claimed in the preface to his 
book, where he says :— 

“1 have been obliged to publish some of the following 
lessons because surreptitious and incorrect copies of 
them had got abroad. I have added several new oner, 
to make the work more useful, which, if it meets with a 
favourable reception, I will still proceed to publish more, 
reckoning it my duty with my small talent to serve a 
nation from which I have ved so generous a protec- 
tion. —G, F. Hanpet,” 

H. Commines. 


Leontine Verses (8 §. ix. 246).—Sir A. 
Croke says, in his ‘Essay on Rhyming Latin 
Verse ’:— 

“The name Leonine, given to these verser, was derived 
not from any supposed resemblance to a lion, but from 
Leonius or Leoninus, a canon of the order of 8. Benedict 
at Paris, and a monk of 8. Victor at Marseilles, who 
lived about the year 1135; and although not the inventor, 
was a celebrated composer in this kind of verse.” 

I myself have, for now many years, seen a lion 
annually behind the bars of a cage. Perhaps the 
lion was not | peo made ; but its resemblance 
to any kind of Latin verse never once struck me. 
The kind of verses to which Sr. Swiruin refers 
seem to be ‘versus cristati.” “The proper 
Leonine was the couplet in which two verses 
rhymed only at the end and thé second was some- 
times a pentameter” (Croke, p. 21). E. S. A. 


Reriective Verses S. ix. 206). 
—I am glad that Mr. Lynn has drawn attention 
to the fact that there are still some persons who, 
when they have to read a passage where “ endea- 
vour ourselves” occurs, persist in emphasizing the 
* ourselves.” I once knew an Anglican clergy- 
man, regarded by some of his acquaintances as a 
great authority on all things relating to the Book 
of Common Prayer, who persisted in this practice, 
and, when corrected for it, was in the habit of mak- 
ing an elaborate defence of his error. 

Many persons whose reading lies mainly in the 
books of the present do not know how very 
common this form was in earlier days. The fol- 
lowing references may therefore be useful. They 
might be very much increased by any one whose 
studies lead him to the literature of the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries. E. P. Shirley, ‘ Hanley 
and the House of Lechmere,’ p. 16; ‘The Burden 
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of a Loaden Conscience,’ 1699, p. 33; D. Rock, 
D.D., ‘Church of Our Fathers,’ vol. iii. part ii. 
194; ‘The Book of Oaths,’ 1715, p. 203; 
omas Otway, ‘The Atheist,’ V. i.; Archaologia, 
vol. xxvii. p. 186 ; Stone, ‘ Faithful unto Death,’ 
65. Epwarp Peacock. 


Form or Oats or 1x THe Time oF 
Henry VIII. (8 8. ix. 268).—It was an ancient 
privilege of bishops, granted by Justinian, that 
when their testimony was taken in private they 
were not obliged to give it upon oath, but only 
upon their word. A later Council extended the 
same privilege to priests; see particulars and 
authorities in Bingham’s ‘ Antiquities of the 
Christian Church,’ 1709, ii. 204-5. Thus Moun- 

, in his ‘ Appello Cesarem,’ 1625, p. 11, says : 
“T must and doe protest before God and his 
Angels, idque in verbo Sacerdotis.” W. OC. B. 


Cuitp Commissions THE Army (8" §. viii. 
421, 498 ; ix. 70, 198).—In connexion with this 
subject, the following may be of interest ; for 
although the child mentioned was not com- 
missioned, he was placed on the roll of a regiment 
as if he had been an active and able-bodied soldier. 
I copied the particulars from the Military Records 
at Ottawa in 1890. 

Stephen Mackay, when a child of about two 
years of age, was entered by General Sir Frederick 
Haldimand, Commander-in-Chief and Governor of 
Canada, as a volunteer on the establishment of the 
King’s Royal Regiment of New York. The regi- 
ment was disbanded in 1784, and the receipt given 
in the name of the child for his pay, dated Mont- 
real, 24 June, 1784, is as follows :— 

“* His Majesty's Provincial Regiment, called the King’s 
Royal Regiment of New York, second battalion, whereof 
Sir John Johnson, Knight and Baronet, is Lieutenant- 
Colonel Commandant, These are to certify that the 
bearer hereof, Stephen Mackay, volunteer in Captain 
Morrison's Company of the aforesaid Regiment, born in 
Montreal, Province of Quebec, aged 4 years: Hath 
served honestly and faithfully in the said Regiment two 
years, and in consequence of His M«jesty’s order for dis- 
banding the said Regiment, he is hereby discharged, and 
is entitled by His Majesty’s late order, to the portion of 
land alloted to each private of His Provincial Corps who 
wishes to become a settler in this Province: He having 
first received all just demands of pay, clothing, &c., from 
his entry into the said Regiment, to the date of his dis- 
charge, as appears by his receipt on the back hereof.” 
The curious point is that a receipt should be 
given for the pay of a child only four years of age, 
and that the child, at that age, had served in a 
regiment for two years. But there is an explanation. 
Capt. Samuel Mackay, the child’s father, had raised 
a company at his own cost, in support of the 
Government, at the time the North American 
colonies revolted in 1776. He died about a month 
before his son Stephen was born, and left his 
family in poor circumstances, so General Haldi- 
mand had the child placed on the strength of the 


regiment, in order that the widow (the child’s 
mother) might get the benefit of the pay and 
allowances to which the boy would be entitled. 
The boy afterwards (9 June, 1797) got a com- 
mission as ensign in the Royal Canadian Volunteers, 
and took part in the Canadian campaign of 1812- 
1815. He was at the battle of Chateauguay, and 
received the medal for that engagement. He 
b lieutenant-colonel in the active militia (of 
Canada), and died at St. Eustache, in the province 
of Quebec, in 1859. Joun Mackay. 
Corstorphine, Midlothian. 


Pamirrisa Werser S. ix. 268).—The 
beautiful portrait is in the castle at Ambras, near 
Innsbruck, where many interesting relics of 
Philippina are W. D. Macray. 


Vincent (8 §S. viii. 428 ; ix. 235),—An inter- 
esting point herein is the descent by marriage of 
the pension of 5001. per annum, awarded to Sir 
Thomas Clarges in 1673, to Viscount St. Vincent, 
as his heir general. A. H. 


Mosic Worps or Sone Wantep (7 §. 
x. 167, 315).—It seems to have escaped notice 
that two lines of the nursery song given at the 
latter reference by Mr. F. C. Brrxseck Terry 
are verbatim et literatim identical with » couplet 
in Burns’s ‘Tam o’ Shanter.’ Mr. Terxy’s song 
goes thus :— 

The moon bebind yon tree was lost, 

And every shadow appeared a ghost, 

The lightnings flash trom pole to pole, 

Near and more near the thunders roll. 
As Tam o’ Shanter approached the scene of the 
infernal revelry which he was so wantonly to dis- 
turb, it was amid these surroundings and influences : 

Before him Doon pours all his floods ; 

The doubling storm roars through the woods ; 

The lightnings flash from pole to pole, 

Near and more near the thunders roll ; 

When glimmering thro’ the groaning trees 

Kirk-Alloway seemed in a bleeze. 
Dryden's periphrastic version of Virgil’s “ intonnere 
poli” (‘ neid,’ i. 90) may have stimulated Burns’s 
swinging and resonant lines; but it is curious to 
find the very same idea embodied in the same 
words in a Yorkshire nursery song. Perhaps Mr. 
Birkseck Terry, or some other competent scholar, 
will look into the matter further, in order to see 
whether any elucidation is possible. 


Tuomas Bayne. 
Helensburgh, N.B. 


Prisoners or War 1n Encianp (8 
S. ix, 289).—By four communications to‘ N. & Q.’ 
it would appear that the statements made in the 
Catholic News of 14 March are correct. If your 
correspondents will turn to 5" §. vii. 108, 216, 
312 they will find that French prisoners were 
detained at Norman Cross, and that the Bishop of 
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Moulines was an inmate of the barracks in which 
they were confined. Extracts from a newspaper 
of 1808 and a volume of tracts confirm these facts. 
Everarp Home Cotemay. 
71, Brecknock Road. 


The huge prison at Norman Cross is described 
in Borrow’s best manner in ‘ Lavengro,’ chap. iv. 
Borrow estimates that it occupied about sixty 
acres of land. Of the matters concerning which 
N. M. & A. particularly inquire he says nothing ; 
but your correpondents would doubtless read his 
account of the place with interest. ©. C. B. 


Arrestine a Deap Bopy ror Desr §. ix. 
241).—At Brandeston, Suffolk, there is a well- 
authenticated story of the body of the “old squire,” 
Mr. John Revett, or Rivett, who died in 1809, 
being removed secretly, at night, by some of the 
servants and tenantry, from the library of Brande- 
ston Hall, where it lay, to the Church of Brandeston, 
which is in the park, close to the hall. Mr, 
Revett, like many of the family, had been very 
extravagant, keeping his own pack of hounds, &c. ; 
and what with elections and unlimited hospitality 
had got heavily into debt, and had involved the 
old family estate so that Brandeston and Oreting- 
ham, which had been in the Revett family from 
1480, got into Chancery after his death, and passed 
out of the family in 1830, or thereabouts. The 
belief of the people, with whom the old squire was 
very popular, was that if the body was not removed 
to the sanctuary, it would be seized for debt ; 
hence their action. A son of one of the old ser- 
vants, whose father assisted in carrying the body 
to the church, told me the story last autumn at 
Brandeston, and it is well known in the village. 

J. H. Riverr-Carnac. 

Schloss Wildeck. 


An instance of this being attempted occurred in 
Stirlingshire so late as 1824. In that year the 
Rev. James Lapslie, minister of the parish of 
Campsie, died, and in ‘The Parish of Campsie,’ by 
John Cameron (Kirkintilloch, 1892), the proceed- 
ings of the creditor are stated thus :— 

“ On the day of the funeral the body was arrested at 
the mouth of the open grave, and further procedure 
barred by some legal process, until the arresting creditor 
had satisfaction given him for the payment of debt owing 
by the deceased, Sir Samuel Stirling, sixth baronet, 
became surety to the arresting creditor, and the body 
was then consigned to the grave. This incident greatly 
annoyed his friends,”—P. 25, 

J. Epwarps, 


4, Great Western Terrace, Glasgow. 


I extract the following from ‘ Popular Errors 
Explained and Illustrated,’ by John Timbs, F.S.A. : 


“It was long erroneously believed that the body of a 
debtor might be taken in execution after his death ; 
which idle story we remember to bave been repeated in 
connexion with the embarrassments of Sheridan at the 
time of his death, in 1816. Such was, however, the 


its abolition by the Code Frédé. 
que.” 


A. 0. W. 


“Lord Ellenborough, in Jones v. Ashburnham, 
4 East’s ‘ Reports,’ pp. 460, 465, treats this practice 
as illegal” (‘ N. & Q.,’ 5" 8. i. 490, Josern Brown), 
I have never seen anything which raises it above 
the position of a vulgarerror. There isno property 
in a corpse. Ep. MarsHatt, 


Larmer : Ruspmore ix. 286).—A cor- 
rection is needed. The meres here referred to are 
lakes or pools, not ‘‘ boundaries.” The A.-S, 
mere, a lake, has nothing to do with A.-S. gemere, 
a boundary ; they are, of course, from different 
roots, as the old vowels show. See mere in Strat- 
mann ; and then see mer in the same. 
Watrer W. Sxear. 


Troe Date or tae First Easter (8" §. viii. 
465 ; ix. 135, 175, 256, 309).—I regret the tone 
of the first part of Mr. Jonas’s letter at the last 
reference, because it seems to imply that I had 
boasted of the amount which I had written on 
the subject. Nothing could be further from my 
thoughts ; I merely referred to my letters because 
it seemed to me that Mr. Jonas had not read 
them, and I could not ask for space to repeat 
what I had said. In my earliest papers I took a 
different view ; subsequent investigation compelled 
me to abandon it, and accept that of Greswell, 
Clinton, and other modern commentators, that St. 
Luke reckoned the years of the reign of Tiberius 
not from the death of Augustus in a.p. 14 (year of 
Rome 767), but from the associateship of the former 
in the principate, about three years before. (See 
my letter in 6th S. xii. 334.) 

Astronomy makes it impossible to accept B.c. 3 
(year of Rome 751) as that of the birth of Christ. 
This preceded by some months the death of Herod 
the Great. Now Josephus tells us of an eclipse of 
the moon in that king’s last illness, who died in the 
spring of the year, not long before the Passover. 
No such phenomenon took place in p.c.3. One 
occurred, indeed, on 9 Jan., B.c. 1, and that has 
been sometimes thought to have been the one in 
question ; but it is far more likely it was the one 
of 13 March, 8.c. 4, whence we may conclude that 
the Nativity was towards the end of sB.c. 5 (year 
of Rome 749). This brings the by far most pro- 
bable date of the Crucifixion to 7 April, and of the 
first Easter to9 April, in the year a.p. 30 (year of 
Rome 783). 

Mz. Jonas says that I have overlooked the 
fact that “the 1st of Nisan that year fell on 
Thursday evening, 23 March, and that therefore 
the 14th of Nisan began on Wednesday evening, 
5 April.” Astronomy here again comes to our 
aid. Calculation shows (see Dr. Grattan Guinness’s 
‘ Astronomic Tables,’ for which the information 
was supplied at the Nautical Almanac Office) that 
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in a.D. 30 a new moon took place on 23 March at 
half-past nine in the morning by Jerusalem time. 
This could not have been visible until the evening 
of the next day, 24 March, which was, therefore, 
the Ist of Nisan. The 14th of that Jewish month 
(the day of the Paschal full moon) was 6 April, 
which was a Thursday, on the evening of which the 
Passover would be sacrificed. With Matt. xxvi. 
17 before me, I cannot doubt that our Lord ate a 
real, and not an anticipatory, Passover with His 
disciples that evening, the first day of unleavened 
bread. The expressions in St. John’s Gospel 
which speak of eating the Passover on the following 
evening may well apply to subsequent parts of 
the feast, which lasted in all eight days, whilst (as 
I said before) the expression in John xiii. 1 shows 
that the Lord and His disciples partook of the 
Paschal feast in the evening before the betrayal. 
It is difficult to see the relevance of much which 
Mr. Jonas has written. Undoubtedly Julius 
Cesar invaded Britain in the years p.c. 55 and 54, 
meaning not before the date of Christ’s birth, but 
before that which was formerly erroneously believed 
to be such. W. T. Lywy. 
Blackheath. 


to Carrure Witiiam Pexn (8 §. ix. 
243, 313).—The story of the plot to capture 
William Penn first appeared in this country more 
than twenty-five years ago. It has been contra- 
dicted over and over again, but it still reappears 
periodically in the newspapers. It is nothing less 
than a miserable forgery, intended to deceive the 
ublic, either for the purpose of putting its credu- 
ty to a test or of creating a prejudice against the 
early founders of New England. The name of 
Mr. Judkins is entirely unknown at this library ; 


and on inquiring about them was informed that 
they were for the cure or prevention of fits, to 
which the wearer was subject. He stated that if 
a piece of lead were cut from a coffin at the exact 
time of the full moon and made into a ring, the 
wearer would be cured of the fits. On my pointing 
to the considerable number of rings that he was 
wearing, which he admitted had exerted no 
curative action, he explained that the sexton had 
not hit upon the right time for cutting the lead 
from the coffin. The poor man still had faith in 
the charm, thereby adding another illustration to 
the old adage that superstition dies hard. 
C. 
Highgate, N. 


Awoxe (8" S. ix. 265).—In the Noctes Ambro- 
siane for December, 1828 (Wilson’s ‘ Noctes,’ ii. 
153), Tickler, after complaining that toothache, 
headache, earache, &c., have set upon him with 
combined force and individual virulence, at length 
finds comfort for his troubles in long and pro- 
found slumber. When ultimately roused by the 
animated dialogue of his companions, he mag | 
realizes his position, and wearily exclaims, “‘ 
have awoke to all my ‘aitches.’” As Wilson has 
an easy command of fluent and idiomatic prose, 
this example of pp. awoke is noteworthy. 


Tuomas Bayyz. 
Helensburgh, N.B. 


Porrrairt (8" S, ix. 109).—Having 
some modest experience of portraits by the older 
masters, in almost every gallery from Naples to 
St. Petersburg, I venture to think that the practice 
respecting which AyYeanRr inquires was never 
common enough to be considered a custom, most 


no such chest of old papers as is alleged to have 
been deposited in the archives of the society has 
ever been received ; and no such person as the 
one said to have made the deposit is known to the 
members, At the date of the document Cotton 
Mather was only nineteen year old, which fact 
alone would be presumptive evidence that he was 
not connected with any such piratical scheme. 
Furthermore, I doubt whether the word “ scampe” 
Was in use at that period. 

An official contradiction of the whole story is 
found in the Proceedings (xi. 328) of this society 
for June, 1870. 

Samvuet A. Green, Librarian. 

Maseachusetts Historical Society, Boston. 


of the skulls appearing not in portraits, but in 
devotional compositions. Among exceptions, how- 
ever, I especially recall a fine three-quarter portrait 
of a gentleman in “solemn black,” by the always 
interesting Lorenzo Lotto, in the gallery of Prince 
Borghese. The subject presses his left side, as if 
mindful of recent suffering, with his left hand, 
while his right band rests on a table whereon is a 
rose, full-blown, in the centre of which is placed 
a tiny skull, presumably signifying that death has 
nearly approached the personage represented in 
the fulness of life. The date of the picture may 
be 1530 or earlier, but it is unnamed. 

The picture of ‘The Ambassadors,’ in the 
National Gallery, by Holbein, may be considered 
to come under this heading ; and one is perhaps 


Cramp Rixes (8 S, ix. 127, 253).—Your tempted to conclude that the idea of introducing 
correspondent under the first reference says that | this grim accessory into portrait pictures may have 
these rings are still made and believed in, in some originated north of the Alps, possibly with the 
of the southern counties. I may mention, as a great Nuremberg master Albertus Magnus the 


cognate subject, that during my residence in | second. 


Salisbury, many years ago, a plumber had to do 
some repairs in my house. I noticed that he wore on 


Sr. Crarr BappgEeyr. 


Booxine Praces at ToEatres, &c, S. ix. 


the fingers of both hands a number of leaden rings, | 244).—I scarcely think Mr. Peacock is justified 
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in assuming as he does that the custom of book- 
img places prior to the date of performance is an 
ancient one, from the quotation he gives from the 
reprint of ‘Paris and Vienne.’ Our ancestors 
were a robust race in 1485, and would submit to 
inconvenience, unendurable to our enervated 
civilization, whenever a public show was an- 
nounced which seemed to them of sufficient 
interest to warrant the infliction. Forty-eight 
hours appears to us a long wait, but it was in 
no wise remarkable, many similar instances being 
on record, At the beginning of this century and 
later hundreds patiently waited from a Sunday 
afternoon and through the hours of the night in 
order to witness an Old Bailey execution on the 
Monday morning ; and at the time of the Queen’s 
Jubilee celebration the newspapers gave some 
remarkable instances of the trouble people gave 
themselves in order to obtain early possession of 
some coign of vantage on the route the procession 
was to take. F, A, 


**Fantiave” (8 §. viii. 326; ix. 36, 90, 
254).—I doubt whether this word is the same as 
Santod, the latter being, to my knowledge, used in 
quite a different sense from the other in the Mid- 
land Counties, where both are current. The word 
fantod (which is, however, not very common) in- 
dicates a weakness, possibly nervous in its origin, 
akin to one of thore discussed by Montaigne in 
the essay ‘ De la Force de |’Imagination’ (livre i. 
chap. xx.)—a weakness, I may add, to which one 
of Elizabeth’s courtiers is said to have owed a long 
self-banishment from England. o. C. B. 

Taz (8 §, ix. 288).—The super- 
stitions attaching to this tree lend some colour to 
Prof. Max Miiller’s theory that mythology originates 
ina “‘ disease of language.” The word wych has 
really no reference to witches, but comes from the 
A.-8. wice, and means bending or drooping. See 
Skeat’s ‘Dictionary.’ It is, however, probably partly 
due to its association with the hazel in the sacred 
groves of the Saxons that the elm has come to be 
regarded asa preventive of witchcraft ; and it is 
noteworthy that Gerard classes the witch hazel 
among elms, or rather that he calls the broad- 
leaved elm witch hazel. In this neighbourhood 
“the witch” is kept out of the churn by sprinkling 
salt first in the churn, then in the fire. 

B. 

Epworth. 

It were a pity that such a misleading note as 
Pror. Tomuinson’s should go without remonstrance. 
“ Wych” elm contains not the remotest reference 
to witcheraft, but, as explained by Prof. Skeat, 
the Anglo-Saxon wice was the name of a tree, a 
derivative of wican, to bend. I cannot, however, 
endorse the further suggestion that this meant the 
“ weeping” or “drooping” tree. That is not the 


usual character of the wych elm, though there are 
horticultural varieties of that nature. It was the 
peculiar symmetrical forking of the boughs and 
twigs of this species that made it the ‘‘ bent” tree 
in the eyes of countrymen. For the same reason 
it is known at this day in some districts as the Y 
tree. Herpert Maxwet. 


The wich elm (A.-S. wice) means “‘ the pliant 
elm,” as explained in my ‘ Etymological Diction- 
ary.’ From A.-S. wicen, pp. of wican, which is 
cognate with the German weichen, to bend. The 
reason why it came to be associated with witch- 
craft is obvious, viz., that popular etymology con- 
nected it with the word witch! No more need 
be said. Watrer W. Sxzar. 


Scorrish Crertcat Dress ix. 245).— 
The ‘‘ Order of Geneva” surely does not refer to 
dress at all, but to John Knox’s ‘ Book of Common 
Order,’ a Puritan manual, which the compiler was 
able to force upon the people of Scotland. See 
Procter’s ‘ Common Prayer Book,’ pp. 82, 94. 

Epwarp H. Marsuatt, M.A. 

Hastings. 


Daren Bricks (8" S, ix. 267)—Ancient Roman 
bricks were dated. Mr. St. John Tyrrwhitt, in 
‘Greek and Gothic Progress and Decay in the 
Three Arts of Architecture, Sculpture, and Paint- 
ing’ (1881), says, p. 249 :-— 

“ Roman bricks are often historieal documents, on 
which dates and questions on other issues may depend. 
Every tetradoron, or pentadoron, had its date and the 
mark of its maker, down to the time of Justinian, at 
earliest, The monogram of our Lord is often found on 
bricks used in church building ; for secular architecture, 
the names of the consuls or emperors were used. We 
have seen how this settles a really interesting question 
of date in the Catacombs. A German scholar, Mr. P, B. 
Weiner, has traced the twenty-second legion in its move- 
ments through a great part of Germany by the bricks 
which bear its name ; and Roman bricks have been found 
among the Silures, our friends of Shropshire, and the 
Welsh marches, with the inscription, Lec. 11, AvG., 
stamped upon them.” 

I quote at second-hand through the Antiquary 
for November, 1881, p. 200. G. L. Apperson. 


Tae Waite Boar as a ix. 267, 
331).—In my reply at the last reference, I gave 
the supporters of Richard III. as two boars ar., 
tusks and bristles or. This I did on the authority 
of Burke, Ulster King of Arms (see Burke's 
‘General Armory,’ in that part of it entitled ‘ The 
Royal Armory’), supposing that he could hardly 
be mistaken on such a subject as this. 

I now find that in another part of the same work, 
in an article on ‘Supporters,’ Burke, on the 
authority of an heraldic document, compiled by 
Cooke, Clarenceux, in 1572, in which the various 
supporters borne by the sovereigns of England 
from Edward III. to Elizabeth are indicated, sets 
down the supporters of Richard III. as a lion and 
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a boar, and does not add a word which might lead 
us to suppose that he is in disagreement with the 
statement. 

In the Archeologia, vol. xlvii. p. 201, in ‘* Notes 
on Documents belonging to Sir John Lawson, 
Bart., by Charles Spencer Percival, Esq., LL.D.,” 
I find it stated that, in the seal for the Court of 
Common Pleas which had been used since the time 
of Henry IV., Richard substituted two boars for 
the two greyhounds “used on either side of the 
lower half of the shield.” This, however, is no 
proof that the supporters of Richard’s coat-armour, 
as used by himself, were two boars, inasmuch as the 
two greyhounds which they replaced do not at any 
time sppear to have been used as supporters of 
their coat-armour by any English king. 

In a paper in the Archeologia, vol. vii. p. 70, 
written by Dr. Miller, Dean of Exeter, and read 
in 1781, occur the words, “ According to Edmond- 
son, his [Richard's] dexter supporter was a lion 

rdant, crowned or, and his sinister a boar ar., 

istled.” C. W. Cass. 


Biscellancous, 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &e, 
oo Miastrelsie. By 8. Baring Gould, M.A. Vol. 1V. 
(Edinburgh, Jack.) 

We welcome the appearance of another volume of ‘ Eng- 
lish Minstrelsie,’ though our pleasure in receiving it is 
marred by finding that the editor stil! permits unfortunate 
inaccuracies and blemishes to disfigure hie introduction. 
Who, for instance, is Barker Baker, mentioned (p. viii) 
as author of ‘The London Stage’? No such name 
rs in Mr. Lowe's ‘ Bibliographical Account of Eng- 
ish Theatrical Literature,’ nor, we make bold to say, 
is any such name known to the theatrical student. The 
uction of ‘No Song, no Supper,’ took place at 
ry Lane 16 April, 1790, not, as is said, in 1789. 
Other errors appear in connexion with the same piece. 
The riot at the Haymarket on account of the sapeee- 
ance of the French comedians is assigned rightly to 

1738, The date was 9 October of that year. ‘Of A 
To-Morrow ’ was not given at Drury Lane in 1799. tt 
was first seen at that house 1 February, 1800, having 
been given in New York eight daysearlier. Inaccuracies 
such as thesee—and presumably others, since these were 
detected in a casual glance—are, perhaps, of no special 
importance in a work intended for popular use. Mr. 
Baring Gould has, however, done good antiquarian work, 
and we look naturally to him for authoritative state- 
ments, We do not, moreover, like to think of him as 
leaving out verses of songs or substituting his own verse 
for the original, If a song is unsuited to modern taste 
or in any sense objectionable it may be omitted. The 
= title ‘ English Minstrelsie,’ with its old-fashioned 
ography, seem: to promise a work which shall have 
& claim to the consideration of antiquaries, and in 
*N. & Q.’ at least it is expedient to protest against tam- 
pering with work of former days. Mr. Baring Gould 
supplies many anecdotes of a gossiping kind concerning 
Incledon a | other singers, performers, or composers, 
If some of these are aprocryphal the fault is not with 
Mr. Baring Gould, but with those wags of actors and 
dramatists who constantly invented stories concerning 


their associates and then inserted them in “ Recollec- 
tions,” ‘* Memoirs,” “ Confessions,” and the like. The 
get-up of the volume is goodly as ever, and pictures and 
caricatures brighten the text. Many excellent songs 
are given in the fourth instalment. Among them are 
‘Cease, Rude Boreas,’ ‘ Cease your Funning,’ ‘ The Girl 
I Left behind Me,’ ‘ Hearts of Oak,’ “ Meet me by moon- 
light alone,” “Oh! no, we never mention her,” ‘ Roast. 
Beef of Old England,’ and “ When daisies pied.” 


Elizabethan Sonnet Cycles. Edited by Martha Foote 
Crow. (Kegan Paul & Co.) 

In a series prettily printed and equipped, to judge by 
the first volume which now appears, it is intended to 
place before professed lovers and students of Elizabethan 
poetry eight sonnet cycles of Tudor days. The first. 
volume contains Lodge's ‘ Phillie’ and Fletcher's ‘ Licia,’” 
Subsequent vol will comprise Daniel's ‘ Delia,’ 
Constable's Diana,’ Drayton's ‘ Idea,’ Griffin's ‘ Fidessa,” 
Smith's ‘ Chloris,’ and Brook's‘ Czelica.’ With some of 
these, as‘ Delia’ and ‘ Idea,’ lovers of poetry have long 
been familiar; ‘ Fidessa’ and ‘ Diana’ have been re- 
printed in limited editions ; and ‘ Paillis’ is, of course, 
included in Mr, Grosart’s edition of Lodge. With the 
remainder we shall now for the first time make ac- 
quaintance, though some of them we might doubtless 
turn up in Mr, Arber’s admirable reprints. We own to 
a great affection for these sonnet rhapsodies of poete 
concerning their mistresses, and, indeed, for the poems of 
a later day which—like Heath's ‘ Clarastella,’ Wither’s 
‘ Fidelie,’ Lovelace’s ‘ Lucasta,’ and a score others—are 
devoted to the praise of some more or less grateful—or 
ungrateful—fair. Sonnets in the later sense the poems 
now collected are not. They are none the less divine 
and inspiring compositions, of which no lover of poetry 
will soon weary. It is impossible for us to quote a poem 
as representative either of Lodge or Giles Fletcher. The 
former, indeed, requires no introduction to the student 
of poetry, und Giles Fletcher—though we have read his 
‘ Licia’ for the first time, gaining in so doing an im- 
measurably enhanced opinion of bis poetical endowments 
—has always held a place in literature on the strength 
of his ‘Christ’s Victory and Triumph.’ Mrs. Crow's 
introductions are models of incisive and sound criticism, 
short and yet telling all we seek to know. Among recent 
explorations of that great country of Elizabethan litera- 
ture this has been one of the most productive, and we 
cannot readily conceive more pleasing books than these 
are like to prove. Since Mr, Bullen disentombed Campion 
we have had no greater treat, 


Dictionary of Quotations. By Lieut.-Col. Philip H 

Dalbiac, (Sonnenschein & Co.) 
THE present volume, the first of a contemplated series 
of three, is devoted wholly to English and American 
quotations. It will be followed by a volume of quotations 
from Greek and Latin sources, and, should encourage- 
ment be afforded, by a third volume, dealing with modern 
continental writers. Iv a work of this class success can 
only be relative. It is said—on what authority we know 
not—that Sheridan, on being shown Dodd's ‘ ties of 
Shak re,’ said, “ This is all very well; but where are 
the other eleven volumes?” This question may be asked 
concerning all similar works. Though too cumbrous 
for use, a dozen volumes such as the present would 
not exhaust the list of quotations We could supply 
instanter some hundreds of quotations, each with as 
much right to insertion as most of those which appear. 
To take one writer only— Landor is represented by 
several extracts from his ‘Imaginary Conversations.’ 
One looks in vain, however, for the splendid quatrain 
wherein be warms “ both hands before the fire of life”; 
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shell. When Hood’s lines are given— 
Straight down the Crooked Lane 
And all around the Square— 
it is difficult to say what may not count as a quotation- 
What may with justice be said concerning Col. Dalbiac’s 
work is that it is the most extensive yet supplied, and, 
thanks to its arrangement and its indexes to authors and 
words, it simplifies greatly the task of reference. It is 
to be regretted that the latest Shakspearian concordance 
was not published in time to allow Col. Dalbiac to profit 
by the numeration of the lines. The list of authors 
consulted is very large, ranging from Langland, Chaucer, 
Occleve, and Lydgate to the men of to-day, and there are 
many extracts from writers of repute not often studied, 
When, as in the case of Shakespeare, Pope, Cowper, and 
Shelley, concordances already exist, the compiler’s task 
has been, necessarily, simplified. Sufficient use has not 
been made of information supplied in *N. & Q.,’ though 
a reference to the volume, which we strongly commend, 
would save many superfluous applications to us. We are 
sorry to find “ Though lost to sight to memory dear” is 
announced as unknown, and to mises altogether “ Pour 
oil on troubled waters,” inquiries alter which reach us 


with unwearying persistence. 


Obiter Dicta. Second Series. By Augustine Birrell. 
Stock. 

A = nas) offtten of the second series of ‘ Obiter Dicta’ 
will appeal to a large class of readers. Much sound and 
judicious criticism is found in the volume, as well as much 
penetrative insight, Some of the articles are a little 
“ superior” in tone, but the — - on Milton, Pope, 
Johnson, and Burke are quite excellent. The style, too, 
is pleasantly coloured by the author's reading. The 
quality of allusiveness, praised in Lamb by bis latest 
editor Canon Ainger, is shared by Mr. Birrell, and in 
both writers “one feele rather than recognizes that a 
phrase or idiom or turn of expression is an echo of 
something that one has heard or read before. Yet such 
is the use made of the material that a charm is added 
by the very fact that we are thus continually renewing 
our experiences of an older day.” 


Porph the Philosopher to his Wife Marcella, Trans- 
laced by Alice Zimmern. Preface by R. Garnett, C.B. 
(Redway.) 

A TRANSLATION at once exact and spirited of the frag- 

mentary letter of Porphyry to Marcella will do something 

to commend to an enlarged public the great expounder 
of the doctrines of Neo-Platonism, the pupil of Origen 
and Longinus, and the commentator and interpreter of 

Plotinus, who opposed early Christianity with a teaching 

im a sense almost more Christian than its own. This 

little treatise appears in a beautiful little volume, well 

printed, and illustrated with a facsimile. Dr. Garnett 
supplies a short and pregnant preface, explaining the 
conditions which begot in a mind so pure as that of 


and we fail to find even the famous verses concerning 
the 


Inscriptions Basques. (Quaritch,) 
Oor contributor Palamedes has spent much time and 
labour in collecting Basque inscriptions. He now issues 
in pamphlet form a collection, most of which were pre- 
viously inedited. These are given in the original Basque 
and are literally translated into French. y of them 
take the form of epitaphs, and many are also didactic 


On a house near Bidarrai, and on others also, 


the reader is conjured to bethink him of death, and 

some inscriptions supply in the first person curious 

information concerning the dead. We are unable our- 

selves to read the Basque originals, which to the philo- 

pe will probably constitute the chief attraction of the 
ure. 


The Chevalier d’Eon de Beaumont. By Capt. Telfer 
R.N., F.S.A. (Stock.) 

Tus little treatise of Capt. Telfer is written in response 
to Mr. Vizetelly’s ‘True Story of the Chevalier d’Eon,’ 
some of the claims of which it disputes. The fray is 
not one into which the mejority of readers will be die- 
posed to enter. Capt. Telfer may at least claim to 
observe the courtesies of controversy. 


Book Verse. Edited by W. Roberts, (Stock.) 

To the “ Book-Lover’s Library " Mr. Roberts has added, 
asa pendant to Mr. Gleeson’s ‘ Book Song,’ the praises 
of books as sung by poets. Very numerous, as may be 
supposed, are these, and the volume contains poems by 
authors ranging from Chaucer down to Mr. Charles 
Tennyson Turner. Mr. Roberts's introduction and notes 
add to the attractions of a pleasing little volume. 


Str Contribution to our Knowledge 
of Seedlings has been issued in a popular edition as a 
portion of the “ International Scientific Series.”- Its 
claims on consideration do not need to be reaffirmed. 
The volume, which is well illustrated and has a useful 
index, is published by Messrs. Kegan Paul & Co. 


Mr. Anprew TuER’s ‘ History of the Horn-Book,’ in 
two volumes quarto, with three hundred illustrations 
and specimens of real horn-books nested in the —— 
will appear to-day. The Queen commands the d 
cation. This is the third of Mr, Tuer’s books thus 
distinguished. 

A Lance number of ‘School Lists’ from various con- 
tributors, containing many repetitions, have been for- 
warded to Dn. MarsmaLu. We hope that he will favour 
us with a compressed list. Those whose signatures are 
appended include R. Mountacour C. Owen, H. W. 
Dowxty, A. C. W., Francis Prerrepont Barvarp, J, C. 
Q. V., T. Huones, Henny Fisuwics, 


Rotices to Correspondents. 

We must call special attention to the following notices: 

On all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith, 

We cannot undertake to answer queries privately, 

To secure insertion of communications correspondents 
must observe the following rule, Let each note, query, 
or reply be written on a separate slip of paper, with the 
signature of the writer and such address as he wishes to 
appear. Correspondents who repeat queries are requested 
to bead the second communication “ Duplicate,” 

T. B. 8. Peacocks’ Feathers ").—See ‘N. & Q,,’ 
8. iv. 426, 531; v. 75, 167. 

R. Lowisn (“ Giaour ”).—The G is soft, 

NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and ies’ "’—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “The Publisher”—at the Office, 
Bream's Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. 


enough for our English taste, always leaning to the 
elegiacal. 


et 


| 
Porpbyry antagonism to a theology which had then 
j become infinitely less worthy than his own. Miss | 
' Zimmern’s introduction is a piece of sound criticism, 
historical and exegetical. 
| 
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ORN-BOOK, HISTORY of. — Gee Advertise- | 
ment on Second Page. 


ACTS HUNTED UP, Pedigrees Traced, Wills 

Found, Translations, Inquiries Made, Searches at Somerset House, 

British Museum, &c Experienced Assistants only. Terms Moderate 
WARFIELD, 229, Earisfieid-roed, Wandsworth, 58.W. 


R. GILDERSOME-DICKINSON, of Eden 

Bridge. UNDERTAKES GENEALOGICAL and ANTIQUARIAN 

INVESTIGATIONS Professionally.—For Terms address to 12, Great 
Turnstile, London, W.C. 

A LL OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS speedily pro- 

cured. Acknowledged the mostexvert Bookfinderextant Piease 

state wants to KAK ERK'S Great Bookshop, Birmingham — books Bought, 

Lent, or Exchanged. 


UNBRIDGE WELLS.—TO BE LET, FUR- 
NISHED, for the SUMMER MONTHS, a SMALL HOUSE in 
ition, near both stations, having good open view to - 
ree Sitting-rooms, five Bed-rooms. Kitches, @c, on 
ground floor. Or part would be let with attendance.—Wri te AMOS. 
18, Tunbridge Wells. 


E AUTHOR’S HAIRLESS PAPER-PAD, 
(The LEADENHALL PRESS, 11d. 50, Lendenhall-street, 


) 
paper, over ‘whieh the pen slips with perfect 
or plain. 


Contains hairless 
freedom. Sixpence each. 5s. per dozen, ruled 


GTICKPHAST Paste really sticks, 


ESTABLISHED 1451. 
x 


BAN 
Bout Chancery-lane, London 

TWO-AND-a- HAL PEK CENT. INTEREST allowed on DEPOSITS, 

on demand 


WO PEK CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, on the minimum 
monthly balances, when pot drawn below £100 
STOCKS, SHAKES, and ANNUITIES Purchased and Sold. 


SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. 
encouragement of Thrift the Bank receives email sums on 
enene and allows loterest monthly on each completed £1. 


BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIBTY 
HOW to PURCHASE a HOUSE for TWO GUINBAS per MONTH. 


BIRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY 
HOW to PUKCHASE a PLOT of LAND for FIV8 SHILLINGS 


per MONTH. 
free. 
, Manager 


Tae BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particalars, 
FRANCIS KRAVENSCRO 


M UDIE’S 
LIBRARY. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS trom ONE GUINEA per Annum. 


SELECT 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


Books can be exchanged at the residences of Subscribers in London 
by the Messengers 
SUBSCRIPTIONS trom TWO GUINEAS per Annum. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 
COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS from TWO GUINBAS per Annum. 


MUDIE’S FOREIGN LIBRARY. 
ciAll, she Dest Works in French, German, Italian, and Spanish are in 


Catalogues of English or Foreign Books, 1s. 6d. each. 
Prospectuses and Clearance Lists of Books on Sale, postage free. 


MUDIES SELECT LIBRARY, LIMITED, 
80 to M, New Oxford-street, London. 
Branch Offices: 


Xl, Brompton-road; and 48, Queen Victoria-street, 
(Mansion House End ) 


ROYAL ACADEMY 
AND 


NEW GALLERY. 


ATHEN ZUM of THIS DAY, May 2, contains an Account of the 
PRINCIPAL PICTURER in the Exhibi f ACADEMY 
| and the NEW GALLERY ee 


The ATHEN ZUM, price 3¢., of al orof 
ohn C. Francis, 4 theneum Office, B Ec. 
Bvery SATURDAY, ef any Bookseller or Newsagent, 


price THREEPENCE. 
H £E N U M. 


This Day's ATHENAZUM contains Articles on 
RENAN and his SISTER. 
AUBREY’S RISE and GROWTH of ENGLAND 
SIR SAMUEL FERGUSON. 
KNIGHT'S EDITION of WORDSWORTH 
NETTLESHIP’S LECTURES and ESSAYS 


NEW NOVELS—A Mine of Wealth ; The Harding Scandal; 
of the Wert, 4 Crows, of Straw; A Foreigner; The Brown 
bassador ° ; A Pight with Fate; The Queens- 
berry Cup; The Carbuncle 


LOCAL HISTORY. 
OUR LIBRARY TABLE—LIST of NEW BOOKS. 
NICHOLSON’S LETTERS. 

MARRYAT’S NOVELS. 

‘The DICTIONARY of NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY. 
The INTERNATIONAL FEDERATION of the PRESS. 
LITERARY GOSSIP. rt 
SCIENCE—Societies ; Meetings , Gossip. 


FINE ARTS—The Ro: Academy ; The New Galle: vations 


MUSIC—The Week ; Gente, Performances Next Week. 
DRAMA—The Week ; Gossip. 
Published by JOHN C. FRANCIS, Bream's-buildings, 
Chancery-lane, E.C. 


FPActs of the JESUS - HUXLEY CASE on 


Now ready, feap. 8vo. cloth. price 6d. 


REMAREABLE ECLIPSES: a Sketch of the 


ected with the 
of Solar and Lunar Ex view both in aaatens and Modern T! 
W.T. LYNN, BA. F.RAS. 


By 
London: BE. STANFORD, 26 and 27, Cockspur-street, Charing Cross, 8.W. 


ALLEN’S SOLID LEATHER PORTMAN. 
TEAUS, GLADSTONE BAGS, and HAT 
CASES. Very Light and Strong. 


ALLEN’S IMPROVED DRESSING BAGS, 
in Crocodile and Morocco Leather, Silver and 
Ivory Fittings, from Five Guineas to Hundred. 


ALLEN’S STRONG DRESS BASKETS, a 


large Stock, for Ball Dresses, with Fitted 
Trays, &c. 


ALLEN’S NEW ILLUSTRATED CATA- 


LOGUES of Registered and Patented Requi- 
sites for Travelling, post free. 


J. W. ALLEN, Manufacturer, 37, Strand, London 
(opposite the Lowther Arcade). 


WM. & GEO. LAW. 


COFFEE—SUGAR—TEA. 


104, NEW OXFORD-STREET, W.C. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 
STANDARD EDITIONS. 


ROBERT BROWNING’S COMPLETE WORKS. Uniform Edition. 17 vols. 
crown 8vo. bound in Sets, 4/. 5s.; or the Volumes bound separately, 5s. each. This Edition contains 3 Portraits of 
Mr. Browning at different periods of life, and a few Illustrations. 


ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING’S POETICAL WORKS. Uniform 


Edition. In 6 vols. small crown 8vo. 5s, each, This Edition contains 5 Portraits of Mrs. Browning at different 
periods of life, and a few Illustrations. 


MISS THACKERAY’S WORKS. Uniform Edition. Each Volume illustrated 


by a Vignette Title-Page. 10 vols. large crown 8vo. 6s. each. 
beard’ , &e.—' tory o zal ; Two Hours; From an Island—Toilers and iters—Miss Angel—Fulham 
LIFE and WORKS of CHARLOTTE, EMILY, and ANNE BRONTE. 
LIBRARY EDITION. 7 vols. each containing 5 Illustrations, large crown 8vo. 5s. each. 
:—Jane Eyre—Shirley—Villette—Tenant of Wildfell Hall—Wuthbering Heights—The Professor ; and Poems— 


Contents 
Life of Charlotte Bronté. 

Also the POPULAR EDITION, in 7 vols. small post 8vo. limp cloth; or cloth boards, gilt top, 2s. 6d. each. And 
POCKBET EDITION, in 7 vols. small feap. 8vo. each with Frontispiece, bound in a Onna or uncut edges, nen 


per Volume ; or the set, bound in cloth, with gilt top, in gold-lettered cloth case, 12s. 6d. 


MRS. GASKELL’S WORKS. Uniform Edition. 7 vols. each containing 


4 Illustrations, 3s. 6d. each, bound in cloth. 
:—Wives and Daughters—North and South—Sylvia’s Lovers—Cranford, and other Tales—Mary Barton, and 


Contents 
other Tales—Ruth, and other Tales--Lizzie Leigh, and other Tales. 

Also the POPULAR EDITION, in 7 vols. small post 8vo. limp cloth ; or cloth boards, gilt top, 2s. 6d. each. And 
POCKET EDITION, in 8 vols. small fcap. 8vo. bound in half-cloth, with cut or uncut aie Pit 6d. per Volume; ro the 


set, bound in cloth, with gilt top, in gold-lettered cloth case, 14s. 
LEIGH HUNT’S WORKS. 7 vols. fcap. 8vo. limp cloth; or cloth boards, 


gilt top, 2s. 6d. each. 
Contents :—1 nation and Fancy—The Town —Autobiograpby of Leigh Hunt—Men, Women, and Books—Wit and 


Humour—A Jar of Honey from Mount Hybla—Table-Talk. 


SIR ARTHUR HELPS’ WORKS. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. each. 
Contents :—Friends in Council, First Series—Friends in Council, Second Series—Companions of My Solitude ; Essays 
Written during the Intervals of Business; An Essay on Organization in Daily Life. 


W. M. THACKERAY’S WORKS.—The Standard Edition. 26 vols. large 
< some of Mr. Thackeray’s Writings which had not previously been collected, 


W. M. THACKERAY’S WORKS.—The Library Edition. 24 vols. large 
crown 8vo. handsomely bound in cloth, 9/.; or half-russia, marbled edges, 13/. 13s. With Illustrations by the Author, 
Richard Doyle, and Frederic Walker. 

*,” The Volumes are sold separately, in cloth, 7s. 6d. each. 


W. M. THACKERAY'’S WORKS.—The Popular Edition. 13 vols. crown 


8vo. with Frontispiece to each Volume, scarlet cloth, gilt top, 3/. 5s. ; or in half-morocco gilt, 5/. 10s. 
*," The Volumes are sold separately, in green cloth, 5s. each. 


W. M. THACKERAY’S WORKS.—The Cheaper Illustrated Edition. 26 vols, 


bound in cloth, 4/. 11s, ; or handsomely bound in half-morocco, 81. 8s. 
*,* The Volumes are sold separately, in cloth, 3s. 6d. each. 


W. M. THACKERAY’S WORKS.—The Pocket Edition. 27 vols. bound 


in cloth, with gilt top, 1s. 6d. each 
*,* The Volumes are also supplied as follows :— 


The NOVELS, 13 vols. in gutictienes | The MISCELLANIES, 14 vols. in 
cloth case, 21s. 


gold-lettered cloth case, 21s. 


*," Messrs. SMITH, ELDER § CO. will be happy to forward a copy of their CATALOGUE post free on application. 
London: SMITH, ELDER & CO, 15, Waterloo-place, 8.W. 


Printed by JOHN C. FRANCIS, Athenwum Press, Bream’s-buildings, Chancery-lane, Published 
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